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CuaPTErR I.* 


A word was born in the dark grey light 
Beneath the tall green firs ; 

It hung midway in the waveless night 
Between his heart and hers. 


A wind danced down through the tall grey trees 
As a child may dance in play: 

It was only the luck of an idle breeze— 
And it blew the word away. 


NE !—boomed the steeple clock. 

“Two o'clock, by Jupi—!” began Alan Reid, before the 
second boom: and he would have finished his not very terrible oath 
had it not been for the quick whisper of a “ Hush!” and the sight 
of a slender forefinger laid upon a delicate lip, as if to push away a 
smile. “ Hush !—we’re in church, after all!” 

“ Are we?” asked Alan, looking round him with a mock recovery 
of wandering wits ; “by Jupi— so we are. By your namesake Saint 
Bertha, then—and if there’s no such saint in the calendar, there ought 
to be—it’s two o’clock and lunch-time, and I’ve sworn to finish these 
fixings before I break bread or swallow wine. If you don’t want me 
to starve on the spot, hand me up three nails.” 

Alan was on an uncomfortably high rung of a ladder, of which the 
foot rested insecurely upon a hassock, and the end crookedly against 
the wall on which he was trying to fasten a garland of camellias, 
He had to balance himself cunningly for fear of swaying round and 
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over, ladder and all—a catastrophe that appeared so imminent to 
Bertha Meyrick, that, even while laying the finger of one hand on her 
lip, she did not let the other leave the pole of the ladder. Not that 
there was the least use in her hold; rather the contrary, for it added 
to the chance of a lurch on his part the risk of an unconscious 
push or pull on hers. She managed with her free hand to pick three 
nails from a little brown-paper packet of tacks that lay open on the 
edge of a pew. But her eyes were all the while so nervously fas- 
cinated by the crazy situation of the amateur carpenter, that she could 
not help giving a little push, and down fell—the packet of nails. 
The young man, who was trying to hold up the garland against the 
wall with his eyes as well as with his hands, looked down as steadily 
as he could, and reached as far as he could reach for the nails he 
wanted. Another and smaller hand reached them up—and then, all 
at once he felt a sudden thrill from his farthest finger-tips to his 
inmost heart, and down slipped the garland after the paper of nails. 
There was a tremble among the finger-tips before they parted again ; 
and, after they had parted, two brown eyes still held his, very softly. 
I suppose I need hardly say that Alan Reid and Bertha Meyrick 
were young. It seems to me that I have said so already. At any 
rate, there is no mystery about it—she was twenty and he was twenty- 
four, and they had known one another for just a month this Easter 
Eve. Moreover, it is solely for the benefit of those who have never 
been in the little town of Hillswick that I need describe the only son 
of old Harry Reid of Copleston further than by name and age. I 
think that the hearts of many good fellows for forty miles round 
Hillswick and Copleston will still thrill a little at the name of 
Old Harry, who, despite his ominous nickname, was the friend 
of many men and the enemy of none. Something, for the son’s 
sake, must be said of the father: for few sons resemble their 
fathers so closely as Alan Reid resembled old Harry. And 
happily, as the world goes, nobody who knew him had anything 
to say except in his praise. At the time of this Easter Eve, 
when his son was climbing up a ladder more insecure than any 
made by mortal carpenter after heaven knows what sort of ‘a sweet 
or bitter garland, the Squire of Copleston by Hillswick was about as 
well off, inall imaginable ways, as a man may dream of being. He 
was rich, and he had never lost a minute of life by being poor. He was 
generous, high-spirited,and had the enviable reputation of being able 
to be and do anything he pleased—if he pleased. Nothing is so 
delightful to any man’s vanity as to have this sort of repute without 
ever having felt called upon to test whether it be false or true ; nor in 
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old Harry Reid’s case did the repute seem so ill founded as usual. 
He used to speak so well at frequent public dinners and occasional 
public meetings, and was so rich and so popular besides, that his 
innumerable friends could, and would, have sent him into Parliament 
for the county, in the firm belief that he would have made more than 
a common figure there; but he invariably, in the most downright ~ 
way, refused, and gave no reason for refusing. Perhaps he did not 
himself know how much there lay in the need, for him, to meet the living 
Spring again every year in his country home and hers. For he was 
something of a poet at heart, and had even written scraps of verse and 
hunting songs, which made his uncritical neighbours think he might 
have been—had he pleased—a poet indeed ; and he carried half the 
silent poetry that never came out of him into the hunting field, and 
among the stubble, and along the trout stream, in all of which he 
revelled as neither mere poet nor mere sportsman may. 

He was called Old simply because he was named Harry, for 
he was but sixty years old, and looked barely more than forty. 
He had always been a fine-looking man, and, like most men 
who live active and careless lives in the open air, grew hand- 
somer as he grew older. He had hardly known a day’s illness 
since he was born: and, to add the crowning triumph of cir- 
cumstance to his life, he had made a love-match which had turned 
out well. It is true that Mrs. Reid of Copleston—born Miss 
Marion Hoel, of Pontargraig—had never been looked upon as 
her husband’s better half in any sense of the word ; but she was a 
great lady every inch of her, and had been a great beauty twenty 
years ago: she was stiil handsome for her middle age, and there was 
no question but that the lovers of five-and-twenty years ago were 
lovers still. Fora last word, no place round Hillswick was fitter to 
live in—which means more than merely to dwell in—than Copleston : 
and, for a very last word, its master was prouder of his son and 
daughter than of anything, save his wife and his steady hand, in the 
world. And, in describing him, his history is told. The events of 
his life were the events of every day—and the commonest things of 
every common day were of all-sufficient interest for him. 

I have said that Alan was like his father: and if old Harry Reid 
had been made four-and-twenty again, it would have been hard to 
tell one from the other. There would have been seen the same frank, 
careless, fearless grey eyes, the same fresh complexion telling of joy in 
wind and rain, the same combination of grace and strength, the same 
broad forehead, firm and honest lips, and general manliness of face 
and form. At present, in spite of his greater age, the father would 
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have been called the handsomer of the two : but the son promised to 

overtake him, in this matter as in all others, in due time. It matters 

little enough that he wore a brown moustache, drooping at the ends, 

and of the silkiness that comes of never having been shorn. But it 

must be taken to matter something, at least, that the very own son 

-of old Harry Reid should be trying to nail up a nosegay on a wall 
when the trout were in full leap along Copleston brook, and old 
Harry himself was at play with them. 

And maybe old Harry himself was thinking, between casts, of 
some spring morning when Marion Reid was Marion Hoel, and 
when, while the trout were leaping, it was he and not they who were 
caught on the rise. Bertha Meyrick, Alan’s only sister’s bosom 
friend, was assuredly pretty enough to bring about a yet greater 
likeness in the fortunes of father and son. How is it truest to see a 
girl—with a woman’s eyes, or with a man’s, or with a critic’s, or with a 
lover’s, or with all four? No doubt, to be in the fashion, it should 
be with a painter’s ; but Bertha was much too pretty to be a painter’s 
beauty—too tamely and commonly pretty, many would say. So be 
it—and thank nature for making prettiness at twenty so common that 
High Art is driven to fly to ugliness in order to be thought beautiful. 
And how can one give the effect of a girl’s prettiness by describing 
her points of colour and feature one by one—what does it matter a 
single straw whether her eyes be blue, brown, black, or grey, her face 
oval or round? A sound taste will accept all, all at once, and be 
thankful. As it happened, Bertha’s eyes were brown, and her hair 
also; her complexion verged towards the brunette’s, her face, features, 
and figure were graceful, delicate, and small. Had she been tall 
and fair, she would surely have had the same soft sweetness in her 
look and the same smile, at once bright and shy, which are no 
monopoly of any colour or stature. And if she had them not, but 
some other sort of magnetism, then almost as surely her chance touch 
would have sent the same thrill and her eyes have had the same 
charm to the one man to whom she had become neither blonde nor 
brunette, tall nor small, but simply—She, 

She was certainly not the less pretty for being dressed plainly, as 
if with a view to her present dusty-work, and darkly, as became one 
who was working for to-morrow in a spirit of reverence, which, it is 
to be feared, was hardly enough shared by him who, more for her sake 
than for the morrow’s, was risking a broken neck and leaving the trout 
in Copleston brook to his father. After all, as she had said, they 
were in church, though there was the echoing clatter of many voices, 

not without laughter, round them, and though their separate occu- 
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pation of a whole aisle unquestionably rendered them liable to a 
charge of flirtation—at least according to country views of such 
things. Indeed, it felt like a great deal more than a mere common 
flirtation with a sister’s friend to Alan Reid, as he came down from 
his perch with the unfastened wreath still in his hand, to pick up 
the fallen nails. He might have let them lie there for a little, but 
his feet moved downwards of themselves, until he was down to her 
level—or up to it, whichever it might prove. Then, feeling that he 
had a great deal to say, he said nothing, but stooped lower still, and 
set himself to gather up the nails. 

Most people in these days would speak slightingly of the interior of 
Hillswick church, even if they did not go so far as to call it nothing 
better than a huge barn. Bertha Meyrick certainly did call it so. 
But, for all his want of conscious and active interest in such matters, 
it was a great deal more than a church to Alan—so much more, that 
a jest there, out of service-time, was no more out of place than if he had 
made it in any other part of his home. He had sat every Sunday 
morning in the same high square pew covered with the same old red 
baize ever since he could remember anything, and had gone through 
the form of listening to old Mr. Skull, who had been curate in charge 
time out of mind, while lazily watching the doings of the daylight as 
it travelled from one unstained lattice pane to another, or reading for 
the seven hundredth time the list of benefactors to the parish painted 
on the face of the west gallery or the catalogue of virtues ascribed by 
some ancient undertaker to Admiral Sir John Waldron who died before 
Queen Anne. So familiar was he with every least point about the 
place, and his associations with them were at once so few and cut so 
deeply, that this new association, new for the first time to-day, 
seemed to strike deeper all at once than if the whole history and 
atmosphere of Hillswick church had not been part of his life from the 
beginning. Bertha’s presence, as she stood there, was not merely 
the entrance of something new into the old, but felt like a magic 
under which the old itself became new. All at once he seemed no 
longer to recognise the familiarity of the place, and those things that 
were most familiar the least of all. The daylight itself took to 
streaming through the diamond panes in a new fashion, and he knew 
in his heart that, if the old and decrepit organ should suddenly pant 
out into sound, it would for the first time make music in his ears. 
The dumb poetry that coloured his father’s life was beginning its 
song in the son’s heart, and making the commonest things seem to 
sing. 

Having gathered up the nails, he replaced them on the edge of the 
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pew on which he leaned, looking round everywhere except at Bertha, 
and yet seeing nothing but her. His silence became eloquent, and 
her ears also lost the sound of the hammering and laughing round 
them. If she could not hear what was in his heart, she must have 
been impossibly deaf indeed. The silence must be broken some- 
how, and soon, if only to escape from the many eyes that would be 
very soon drawn to the sight of Alan Reid and Bertha Meyrick standing 
opposite to one another, doing nothing, saying no word, and looking 
as if they were alone. But he, at least, dreaded and put off the 
commonplace word with which he would have to break this charm of 
silence, and she made no effort to break it at ali. But then silence 
came much more naturally to Bertha, and she had a sort of instinct 
that in a sacred place one ought not to be ashamed of sacred 
things. 

Why should he, when silence, however sweet, became no longer 
able ‘to bear itself, seek for a word of commonplace wherewith to 
break it, when the most commonplace of all words on earth was ripe 
for his tongue ? The heart and soul of Bertha were waiting, in quiet 
and willing faith, for the commonest of all words—“I love you”— 
and he knew that they were waiting so. Except with the voice, they 
had been spoken, and each might feel that they had been answered, 
too. Alan and Bertha were more One at that moment than most 
people who are two are able to be. It only needed that the plain 
words should find voice, and they were quite alone enough for words 
that take the least of moments to say and for an instant’s meeting of 
hands. 

“* Bertha——” began Alan, forgetting that he had never yet called 
Miss Meyrick to her face by her christian name. 

“I’m sorry to interrupt,” said Miss Bolt, the doctor’s sister, with 
a broad, both-embracing smile that seemed to Alan to blur out the 
sunshine, “ but would you, Mr. Reid, oblige me with one of your 
nails ?—I’m afraid they’re feeling a little idle just where they are. 
And that wreath’s not up yet, I declare !” 

There was not a grain of natural malice, not even of good- 
natured malice, about Miss Bolt, but she had lived long enough in 
Hillswick to have caught its belief that a flirtation is without salt, 
even for those concerned in it, if not made as important as it 
ought to be by public attention. Indeed, she was simply doing as 
she would be done by, for she had passed the age when people prefer 
to hide such passages, and would scarcely have said Thank you to a 
man for speaking to her unless all the neighbours knew. So far from 
having turned sour with over-ripeness, she took an honest pleasure, 
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less rare than is commonly thought, in flirting by deputy, and most 
certainly would have done nothing to vex Alan, towards whom she 
felt like an aunt, for the world. But the good intentions of good- 
natured people are doubly unlucky things. This time they had 
turned the deepest and fullest feeling Alan had ever known into a 
thing for stares and gossip, for he knew his neighbours well enough 
to hear beforehand the destined news of that afternoon—Did you 
see how that Meyrick girl was going on with young Reid? There 
was nothing Miss Bolt would have liked better than to be the heroine 
of such a romance in a nutshell, and she would have been bewildered 
had she known herself the object of a mental speech a great deal 
more profane than that half-spoken “ by Jupiter” which had begun 
the whole affair. Where it would have ended, but for Miss Bolt, 
Jupiter alone knows. 

As it was, before he had sent poor Miss Bolt more than half-way 
to Jove’s underground brother, the rose-light that, without the help 
of stained glass, had been streaming in, and the unplayed music, all 
went out, and left the plain old barn just the plain old barn that it 
was before. I think, for my own part, that the light and the music 
only seemed to go out because, in sober truth, they found a very 
deep hiding-place indeed. Such half-minutes as Alan had just lived 
are only cowards until they learn their own strength, which is far too 
great to let them die. Nevertheless, to his own fancy, he became 
once more nothing better than the Alan Reid whom he thought he 
knew as well as Hillswick church ; and, being as incapable of ill- 
temper, especially with a woman, as old Harry himself, he covered 
up the music and the light with a frank smile. 

“No, Miss Bolt, the wreath isn’t up yet, but it will be in a 
minute, and then you shall be welcome to every nail I’ve got about 
me. There—if that’s being idle, then we're all idle together.” 

He ran up the ladder again, glad of the chance of hitting some- 
thing very hard, and struck so smartly that the camellias must 
have thought themselves in the hands of a personal enemy. Miss 
Bolt held the ladder for him this time: Bertha occupied herself with 
gathering up the remaining nails from the floor. Meanwhile the 
church clock struck half-past two—a half-hour wherein nothing had 
happened, but which had nevertheless been the turning-point in the 
life of a man, and perhaps of a woman besides. 


Ever since the clock had boomed Two the church had been 
growing emptier: for others, as well as Alan, had also begun to feel 
themselves growing empty. ‘The zeal for hard work in the service of 
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the church, which had been at boiling-point an hour after breakfast, 
had gradually cooled, till, although next to nothing had been done, 
there was a general feeling that the morning had been sufficiently 
well spent in planning, discussing,” and settling capabilities, but 
that the real time for hard, silent work was the afternoon, after 
all. I have not thought it needful to make an Homeric catalogue of 
those whom a liking for the process, as well as for the effect, of 
church-dressing, had gathered together. It is not that the ladies of 
Hillswick were not interesting people—quite the contrary. One 
advantage of living in that compact little town was that even the 
most commonplace person, from Mrs. Mixon of the Old Bank to old 
Widow Hopkins of the Alms-house, became by right of township ot 
the most intense interest to everybody else, from Widow Hopkins up 
to Mrs. Mixon. It is simply from an embarrassment of riches that, 
one by one or two by two, the wives and daughters of the town, and 
such few stray young men as could be attracted to do curate’s work 
for want of a more suitable curate than old Mr. Skull, must be 
suffered to go out like the sparks in a piece of burned paper. Each 
had his or her present romance or past history—and who can tell 
them all? 

It must be owned that the amateur curates were the first to show 
symptoms of a move. Pleasant as it may be for a time to be one of 
two or three male creatures in the midst of two or three dozen 
ladies more or less young and beautiful, and set off by wreaths and 
crosses of flowers so held and carried as to make the donors look 
doubly generous for parting with what became them so well, never- 
theless three or four hours of it resemble most other pleasures—they 
feel long. To say the same things, to make the same jokes, to pay 
the same compliments, and to receive the same answers eighteen 
times over in one forenoon, is like an eternity of partridges even to 
the most contented mind, and suggests luncheon and a pipe to follow 
as welcome novelties. It was all very well for Alan Reid and Bertha 
Meyrick to hold a little aloof, for they were from Copleston, and 
belonged to the county much more than to the town ; and a real, 
white-throated curate would no doubt have made nothing of keeping 
the ball rolling among twice the number. But no other young man 
there was of a position that entitled him to escape his full share of 
general duty by what was called in Hillswick “making himselt 
particular,” and not one among them all wore a white tie. Whatever 
his private feelings might be, each had all at once to be at the beck 
and call of at least a dozen task-mistresses at once, without being 
able to feel how much he had been a master of the situation until a 
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gradual gathering of black coats ‘at the church-door—the better to 
observe the general effect of what had not been done—drew the 
remaining majority towards that metropolis of the great majority of 
all—the churchyard. It is likely enough that the church would have 
been emptied yet sooner, had it not been that many of the town 
ladies preferred to let their midday joints grow cold or burn rather 
than let any eyes from Copleston perceive, by their over-punctuality to 
any marked note of the clock, that they dined early. It is true that 
two pairs from Copleston were otherwise, if not better, employed 
than in taking stock of their neighbours’ dinner bells; but it was 
gratifying to meet, on equal ground, people who notoriously dined at 
six or seven, and to act as if nobody in the parish felt hungry before 
then. 

So it happened that the company in Hillswick church came to 
be divided into two groups, one great and one small. In and about 
the porch was the main body of waverers between the dictates of 
masculine weariness and of feminine propriety, more and more 
rapidly dwindling: in the aisle, all by themselves, were Alan Reid 
fixing the wreath, Miss Bolt holding the ladder steady, and Bertha 
Meyrick, seated on a hassock, and a little absently returning the 
nails into their brown-paper bag, one by one. But had a stranger 
entered the church at that moment, it is not by the group at the 
porch that his eye would have been caught, and not by the shy, 
tender beauty that was seemingly wasting its very gravest and 
sweetest looks upon a bag of nails. If he had eyes at all, they would 
have been caught, and kept, by a girl standing, graceful and upright, 
alone in the centre of the church, with nobody near her, and with 
the brightest, happiest smile of amusement lighting up her whole face 
as she watched Alan hammering in the side aisle. She must have 
been well known indeed about Hillswick, for nobody to be taking 
any special heed of licr, and the young men must be wearied indeed 
to keep so near the porch while she stood all alone so far away. In 
fact, she was as well known as the church itself: and not a young man 
there was of standing good enough to say more to her than ‘ Good 
morning, Miss Reid.” 
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CuHaPTER II. 


Wanda.—Magic, quoth she? She says there’s magic here ? 
Why, where’s the magic? Widow, wife, and maid, 
I’ve lived here eighty years fall Whitsuntide, 

And never saw a mote, nor heard a jar 

More than an honest body may, that goes 

To Mass, and nails a horseshoe to her door. 

And now there comes a wench with mouth on gape, 
And ears pricked needle-ways, and moonstruck eyes, 
To prate that horseshoes keep no glamour out 

More than they keep the flies from buzzing in ; 

That old tom-cat, who pranks himself and purrs, 

Is some bedevilled Prince : and dreams she hears 
Mad music in the whistle of the wind, 

And fairies tread corantoes on the floor. 

She’ll say, mayhap, when next upon my crutch 

I hobble off to light a rushlight up, 

I’m flying on a broomstick round the moon. 

Magic, forsooth! If there’s a witch, ’tis she— 
Magic ! ’Tis she that makes it : Hide can find. 


ALANn’s only sister, Helen, was some few years younger than he: and 
though she was in many striking ways plainly enough his sister, there 
were many more in which she by no means so closely took after old 
Harry. Both, it will be remembered, had for a mother a lady of 
very decided Welsh extraction : and the Celtic strain in the Saxon 
stock of the Reids appeared to have avoided coming out in the son 
only that it might all the more strongly affect the daughter. Not 
that there was any sort of marked nationality about Helen : one of 
her most pronounced traits was her unlikeness to any type that could 
be found, probably in Pontargraig, certainly in Hillswick. The 
mixture of race might mean nothing, after all: but the caprices of 
blood are strange, and often, in an underhand, invisible way, account 
for the otherwise unaccountable. I hardly know whether to call her 
beautiful. And yet Bertha Meyrick, who was beyond all question, 
and not only beyond Alan’s, beautiful, must have faded out beside her 
like the loveliest of lamplights in the dullest of sunshine, There was a 
look of sunlight all over her, even when in repose. Nobody could 
call her blonde or brunette ; and yet she was very far indeed from 
being wanting in colour, with her all-reflecting, all-embracing grey 
eyes, giving back every light they received, with an added sparkle of 
mischief from themselves. Her features were very far indeed from 
being faultlessly regular. But the mouth was not less warm and 
winning in its curves for being over-large, especially for so young a 
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girl. The lips were as honest as her brother’s eyes, and made up in 
all ways for the something in her own eyes that was hidden under 
their light—call it reticence, reserve, irony, humour: anything which 
it might possibly be save insincerity. ‘The hair was thrown back from 
her face in thick brown waves, showing the whole of a full and broad 
but rather low forehead and of a pair of perfectly made little ears, 
set to her head in the close fashion from which a phrenologist would 
argue plenty of courage and no music. She was rather pale, but it 
was with the purity of health; and even as she stood there and smiled 
in that odd fashion, as if she saw a good jest somewhere at large in 
the air, her colour now shadowed and now brightened as if it needed 
no cause save that of living and being. She was no taller than her 
neighbours, and more slenderly fashioned than most of her own age ; 
but her freedom and erectness of carriage, the fullness of her parted 
lips, the quickness of her blood, and the brightness of her eyes, com- 
bined to make up what would have even more distinguished her in a 
much wider world than this of Hillswick—a full joy in all the life she 
had only intensified, as yet, by an unlimited readiness for more. 
And this alone, without the help of beauty, was amply enough to 
earn for her the title of beautiful. 


“T do like watching other people’s blunders—especially when 
they work so hard to make them! You have put up that wreath 
beautifully, Alan. You've only made one little mistake, that’s all.” 

“Hullo, Nell! why, where did you spring from? I didn’t know 
the forewoman was here. I suppose I’ve hung it too much to the 
right, or something? Well, never mind—if I’ve gone a little too 
far in the right way—” 

“ Oh, it’s beautifully straight ; you were taking such pains about 
your inches, that I hadn’t the heart to disturb you. It isn’t that—and 
it isn’t that you’ve hung it upside down. That would have been it, 
only the real fault keeps that from mattering. So that’s what comes of 
getting up at five in the morning when I’d been up with Bertha till 
past one—and of my getting into I don’t know what trouble by stealing 
the gardener’s best flowers—and of my going with half a breakfast to 
make something up to beat everything—and of trusting my own 
brother—all to have it hung upside down in a dark corner, which 
may be very delightful in itself, but where my wreath is simply thrown 
away. It’s enough to make one never get up at five in the morning 
any more.” 

“ Upside down, is it?” asked Alan, capping her mood with the 
manner of a critic who justifies all blunders by making them his own. 
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“ How can a round thing have an up-side or a down-side? You 
should square your circles, Nell, or you mustn’t complain if you're 
treated like a Painter of the future when he falls among Carpenters. 
And as to the place—why, Bertha herself chose it ; and as to not 
getting up at five, who would before the first of September ?” 

‘So that’s the last new chivalry, is it—to get rid of your sins as 
soon as they’re found out by putting them on a girl’s shoulders ? You 
want me to think that Bertha wanted to hang me up in a dark 
corner, so that I mightn’t be seen? I'll lay all my old gloves to 
all her new ones that you haven’t treated her as you've treated me ; 
and, if you have, it shall be worse for you still. You are in a con- 
spiracy, all three of you, and Miss Bolt is ringleader.” 

“Oh, Miss Reid !” remonstrated the Doctor’s sister as she dusted 
and smoothed herself before she joined the now almost invisible group 
at the door—not knowing exactly whether Helen was laughing or 
scolding, or only hungry—‘I am sure that everything is perfectly 
lovely as far as we’ve gone, thanks to you, and Mr. Reid, and Miss 
Meyrick, and everybody ; and it will be sweetly pretty by tea-time. 
But if you keep such hours, I must tell my brother, indeed.” 

“* Ah, but you see, Miss Bolt, I shan’t be here again after I once 
go home, and I shan’t be able to eat or sleep if that wreath is not 
properly fixed up—let me see—wherever it ought to be, before eleven 
o'clock to-morrow morning. And everybody that can climb a ladder 
is gone, and—No, Alan, I won’t trust you any more. I'll wait for old 
Grimes. He’s sure to be back when he’s smoked his pipe out, to see 
if we’ve left any mischief behind us, and he'll find—me. Take 
Bertha home to lunch, Alan—you’ve neither of you done any work, 
so you must both be starving. Only, don’t eat up everything, for I 
had but half a breakfast, and I shall be back as soon as I’ve seen 
old Grimes—I dare say it won’t be long after you. There, be off 
with you all.” 

After all, little excuse is needed for leaving one’s own sister to 
walk home by herself if she likes, in order to see another man’s sister 
home—if one likes her. Alan wondered a little at his sister’s personal 
interest in this year’s church-dressing, seeing that her sharing in it at 
all was almost a piece of condescension, and for once, like Miss Bolt, 
he could hardly make out whether she was more than half jesting. But 
the two miles’ walk to Copleston alone with Bertha in the out-of-door 
sunshine, free from all eyes and ears, had now become too sweet a chance 
to be lost by not taking such a jest, if it were one, to the letter. Bertha, 
also, wondered: but then, Helen was her heroine ; and then, Alan was 
already more than half her hero. She lingered a little, either from 
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feeling that she ought to stay with Helen, or from a sort of shy foresight 
that the word lost in Hillswick church might be found again among 
the daisies on the road to Copleston. But Helen made no answer, 
even by a look, to their passing wonder. She sat down as com- 
fortably as she could in one of the pews, and as they passed her fixed 
her eyes on the roof as if altogether lost in the great and awful question 
it suggested of how few years would pass before it fell in. What- 
ever else she meant, if she meant anything, it was clear that she 
meant to stay. So they let her stay. People generally let Helen do 
as she chose, without asking why. 

No ghost of a shadow fell over Helen’s face when she was left 
alone. ‘That cannot be said of many faces ; but brightness, with her, 
did not depend upon company. “ Yes,” she thought, in such fashion 
as words must do duty for: “yes, Alan must marry Bertha. He’s 
the only man I’d choose for her, and she’s the only girl I’d choose 
for him: and I shan’t lose either my brother or my friend. Poor 
Bertha—she’s born to marry somebody, and if not one then another, 
and I shouldn’t like her to go out to India, as that sort of girl mostly 
does if she doesn’t marry at home. And Alan’s born to be in love 
with somebody—and I should hate a girl that came between him 
and me. I think I shall go into business as a match-maker—it’s 
rather good fun, and I shan’t make a mess of the business by being 
one of my own customers. I don’t think I’ve managed badly for a 
beginning, anyhow. Well, men are odd beings, to be so fond of 
bothering themselves about girls when there are so many more inter- 
esting creatures all round them—at least, I should think so if I were 
a man—except Bertha. Yes; I would marry her: so I must do it 
by deputy, since it’s got to be done. One would think all girls but me 
must have very unhappy homes, or else be amazingly bored in them, 
to be so eager to get away into a new one of which they can’t guess 
much, with a man of whom they can know nothing. But then it’s true it 
isn’t everybody who has a father like mine and a brother like mine, 
and—and—a mother like mine. I think I would marry into Copleston 
if I was single. Well, thank the prayer-book, one can’t marry one’s own 
brother, or I wouldn’t give much to-day for your marrying into Cople- 
ston, Miss Bertha! All I’ve got to do is never to marry out of it—and 
all the better, as that means never marrying atall, I'll be such a model 
old maid that they won’t find it in their hearts to get rid of me, and 
—and—I must hang up that wreath somewhere, if it’s only for the 
look of the thing. Where shall it go?” 

The ladder was still left against the wall in the side aisle ; she 
climbed up it rather rashly, considering the unsafety of its footing, but 
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she was light and knew how to balance herself, so she rather enjoyed 
the excitement of feeling that she was conquering difficulties by pulling 
the wreath away from its nails. But a ladder has a fascination of its 
own, and is apt to excite ambition where there is none already. She 
looked about for the most conspicuous as well as for the most unlikely 
place for a girl’s hands to manage such a matter, and found it at last 
in the very middle of the west gallery where the singers sat—not only 
a position that commanded the whole church, but one not to be 
reached without a certain amount of daring by an amateur decorator. 
People who like to find character in trifles must judge as they please 
—but in any case boys have no monopoly of the spirit which forbids 
them to see a particularly high and difficult tree without trying to go 
up it as high as they can, and higher. The purpose was not particularly 
high, but the gallery was ; and, in fact, she could not sit all by herself in 
a pew doing nothing, while there was nothing between sleep and mis- 
chief for her to do. She got the ladder down by the simple process 
of dragging away the hassock on which it stood from under it, and 
letting it fall its length with a crash in the aisle; and then dragged it 
along till she brought it under the place she had chosen. Before she 
had got it there its weight and her exertions made her repent of the 
trouble she was taking for glory’s sake, but her repentance only obliged 
her to finish for honour’s sake what she had begun only for glory’s. 
Arrived at last, she stopped for breath, and then used all the strength 
and skill she had to raise it and fix it for climbing. At last she suc- 
ceeded. After having nearly managed to break her head three or 
four times, and to sprain both her wrists four or five, the foot of the 
ladder rested firmly on a flag-stone that covered, according to its half- 
trodden-out inscription, the dust of one of the extinct Waldrons of 
Copleston, and its head against the edge of the front gallery pew. 
Now that it was fixed, the climb looked uncomfortable for the nerves ; 
but she had not taken all this trouble for nothing, so she began to 
climb. After all, nerves were no trouble of hers, and by the time 
her feet were on a level with the projecting cornice of the gallery, she 
felt only one drawback to the excitement of her elevation—that there 
was nobody there to see it, not even old Grimes the sexton. 

Alas! she had miscalculated the proper angle of the ladder by 
just a shade. She was opposite the exact spot she had aimed at, the 
wreath was round her neck, her hammer and nails at hand in her 
pocket—she had nothing to do but to lie forwards against the ladder, 
to pass her arms round it, bring her hands together with the wreath 
in one and the hammer in the other, give a tap or two, and all would 
be done. This was what she tried to do, but with all her reaching 
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she could not bring the wreath nearer the woodwork than an inch 
and a half from it. It was sadly disappointing: for she knew that if 
she once returned to firm earth to make the ladder more upright by 
shifting its angle, not even honour would tempt her up again. She 
had just managed it, as things were: but the new ascent up an 
incline at least ten degrees steeper, would be what the Matterhorn is 
to one who has already found Mont Blanc quite enough for him. 
Still, not going up for a second time was a very different thing from 
yielding to the difficulties of a first time. She could not go up, but she 
would not go down. It was only a whim, but if a fairy had appeared 
that moment and had offered her the fulfilment of her heart’s desire, she 
would have answered, “ Then, make my fingers just two inches longer, 
if you please !” 

She took her hammer between her teeth, and tried again. 
Suddenly—she must have stretched ever so little too much sideways 
—the ladder gave the slightest possible lurch: she recovered her 
balance instantly and instinctively, but that instant was enough to 
make her blood run cold. For the first time since she had climbed 
she felt afraid to look down through the space that now seemed to 
have doubled itself between her neck and the flagstones. She felt 
no longer simply hanging in air, but as if she were rising upwards 
towards the roof, or else as if the ground were descending deeper 
and deeper. She had never felt panic in her life before: but then 
she had never in her life before tried to climb a high ladder from the 
floor to the gallery of a church, and she felt it now—and there is 
many a brave enough man, unused to ladders, who would feel the 
same. Of course drowning people, even if they know better, throw 
up their arms ; of course Helen, though she felt beforehand what the 
effect would be, looked down. 

But the result was not altogether what might have been looked 
for. 

The fall of her eyes was broken by the bird’s-eye view of a tall 
black hat, and of a tall figure in a black frock-coat—figure, coat, and 
hat being alike unknown toher. If it had only been old Grimes the 
sexton! But there was no such luck: a stranger was in Hillswick 
church, and she—Helen Reid of Copleston—was on the top of a 
ladder, with a hammer in her mouth and a garland in her hands, 
afraid to come down, unable to speak, afraid to move. If he looked 
up, as surely he soon must, what would be the effect, in church, and 
upon a stranger, of a girl on the top of a ladder, for no imaginable 
purpose, doing nothing, and trying to balance herself by holding to 
the roof with her eyes? How could she bring herself to call out, 
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“‘ If you please, sir, come up here and help me down!” Stranger or 
no stranger, the adventure would be all over Hillswick, in some 
magnified and distorted shape, in half an hour: and, for aught she 
could tell, the stranger might be old, or lame, or—anything. The 
panic, or giddiness, was still too much upon her for her head to be 
quite clear, or she might have been able to treat the presence of a 
stranger as coolly, or at least as reasonably, as if she were on firm 
ground. As things were, she followed the only course that mere 
flurried instinct could find to save her. But for her first panic, she 
would have had no need to take it ; but for her second, she would 
not have dared. Before the stranger had time to take off his hat, 
much more before he could look up or round, she had clambered 
up the few remaining rungs between her feet and the upper edge of 
the gallery pew, and had scrambled over into it, she knew not how, 
except that hammer, ladder, wreath, and nails were dropped and 
spurned, and went over and down, fluttering, rattling, and crashing 
wildly to the floor, with a clatter and a bang that must almost have 
brought the whole church down after them. 

She almost thought that the church had really fallen. But as soon 
as she had gathered herself together : 

“* What an extraordinary thing it is,” she thought, “that I never 
can be left alone for a minute together without getting into some 
piece of mischief or other. One would think one couldn't possibly 
get into mischief all alone in a church, and yet—There! No doubt 
I’ve smashed the ladder and half a dozen gas-lamps, and three or four 
pews, and if I haven’t broken my neck, it’s no fault of my own. No— 
I won’t look over and see. It might be too dreadful—and then 
there’s that wretched man who was the cause of it all—really, when 
people come into a church, they ought to see if there isn’t anybody 
on the top of a ladder whom they might startle. Thank mercy it 
wasn’t old Grimes, though, after all. I should have to run away from 
home and hide somewhere where I could never be found. And the 
poor wreath, after all I have gone through for it ever since five in the 
morning—that’s done for. Well, I must get home now as soon as | 
can—TI wish I could be by when they all come back again and see 
what they'll see! They'll think the Yew Goblin has been playing 
his pranks among the Easter flowers—and I certainly won’t say no, 
except to Alan—and Bertha—and—oh, dear, what shall I do now! 
If that miserable old Grimes hasn’t locked the gallery door outside ! 
And the ladder’s gone, and I couldn’t get down again, even if there 
was nobody here! If anybody comes back and finds me, and wants to 
know how I came up here, I shall have to say that I’ve flown!” 
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Why did she not boldly advance to the front of the gallery, stand 
up where the clerk stood when he gave out the number of the hymn, 
and call out loudly to the stranger, “If you please, sir, kindly oblige 
me by going at once to Mr. Grimes, the sexton of this parish, and 
tell him to come with his keys and let out Miss Reid, who is shut up 
in the west gallery and can’t get out again”? I can only say that 
Helen, if over-daring in some things, was as shy in others as a girl 
can be, and was as unlike as possible any girl who could have 
done so. 

So she retired behind the organ, which was at the back of the 
gallery, to wait patiently for the return of old Grimes, or for whatever 
chance of quiet escape better luck might offer her. Nobody had yet 
come back to finish the church dressing, and, since the way from the 
church to the gallery was locked, nobody who came would find her. 
On the whole it might be a little amusing, if she could not get out 
sooner, to overhear the comments and theories about the wreck they 
would be sure to find when they did come. Meanwhile she heard 
the strange boots moving slowly about the church, from the porch to 
the altar rails, and almost wondered at herself for having so little 
curiosity about their owner. Perhaps, had she been born half a mile 
nearer Hillswick than Copleston was, curiosity would have got the 
better of shyness, and she would have found some means of seeing 
without being seen. But presently the sound of the boots faded into 
silence ; no doubt the visitor, having found nothing, not even the 
quarter-finished decorations, to interest him, had gone away again, 
and had left the porch free for her escape—if she could only have 
spread a pair of wings and flown down there. 

Having nothing to do but wait, she opened the organ and pressed 
the keys, but no sound came—naturally enough, seeing that there 
was no wind in the bellows. And if there had been, the result would 
have been worse than silence—for Helen was no musician, in spite of 
her Welsh strain. She might move her fingers over the voiceless 
keys at pleasure, and imagine herself Saint Cecilia, without bringing 
out a single discord to disprove her fancy. Active-minded and 
-fingered prisoners must amuse themselves, not as they will, but as 
they can ; and, oddly enough, there was a singular sort of pleasure in 
playing this silent cafriccio. The sunlight streamed in at the west 
window behind her, and warmed her shoulders luxuriously ; hunger, 
fatigue, and reaction from fright took a healthy turn, and left her 
mind open to the very slightest and idlest fancies that might find 
their way in with the sun. The faintest perfume from the flowers 
and foliage that had as yet been hung rose up round her, and was the 
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stronger because of its faintness. She had never’ been im such 
complete and inevitable solitude; nothing was easier than to 
fancy herself lost to and forgotten by the world. She had not 
yet quite escaped from the not wholly childish instinct, from 
which some few never wholly escape all their days, of using every 
chance hint and suggestion as a help in the great art of Making 
Believe—and what art is greater or happier than one which turns the 
commonest and most insignificant things into talismans for making 
us, whenever we please, be what we will? That is an art which gives 
the goddess of silence a place among the musicians above Beethoven, 
and may concentrate a world in a whim. The course of Helen’s 
idle fingers would have made woful work if written down—just as all 
such fancies do. She drew out some of the stops for mere idleness’ 
sake, and because it was about the only piece of mischief, short of 
breaking a window, that was near her hand. “I wonder if I’m 
playing Bertha’s Wedding March!” she thought, and, with all her 
personal contempt for love and marriage, she began to think that, if 
all were going well, that two miles’ walk home to Copleston, with the 
sun full in one’s heart as well as upon one’s shoulders, would not be 
so bad a thing in its way—better, at any rate, than being locked up 
in an organ-loft all alone. 

Perhaps it might, as she thought, have looked rather odd to see, 
on entering a church, a girl perched up on the top of a tall ladder. 
But if she had taken her dive into the gallery merely in order to 
escape from seeming eccentric, she had failed lamentably. She was 
not well enough up in the geography of the church to be aware of a 
dark little door in a corner that led from the organ-loft straight to the 
corkscrew staircase in the tower, and surely the very last thing that 
the young man who now passed from the twilight of the stone stairs 
into the full daylight of the gallery could have expected to find there 
was a young woman diligently engaged in playing an organ from which 
not a sound came. Compared with such bits of seeming lunacy, girls at 
the tops of tall ladders in unlikely places are sights of every day. 
Of course the young man might suspect himself of sudden. deafness 
as he watched her pull out one stop after another while she gravely 
passed her fingers over the keys. But the first creak he heard in the 
empty church would reassure him on this point, and no doubt he 
was soon reassured : but still she played on. 

It was far too much a mystery for him to break it off in’the 
middle. He might even get at its meaning if he stood quite still and 
made no noise, and meanwhile the girl was not the less pleasant to 
look at for being possibly insane. He was in the place of the 
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stranger whose presence we only imagined while she was watching 
Alan and Bertha, and, being no more blind than he was really deaf, 
he could not fail to see in her at least something of what there was to 
be seen. So he looked on, and she played on, little thinking that she 
was performing for the benefit of an exceedingly attentive listener. 
It is byno means always impossible for silence to be heard as well as 
seen. 

But in due time—how could she help it?—she stopped playing 
and indulged in a long, luxurious yawn. “One !—Two !—Three !” 
—boomed the steeple clock just over her head—“ Four!” Four 
o’clock already, and nobody had come back to the church—and— 

She turned round, without rising, and found herself face to face 
with the stranger at the steeple door—“ And he has been watching 
me all this while !” was all she could think in her dismay. 


And yet, apart from his having been both stranger and listener, he 
was nothing very alarming. Even while she hadonly room in her con- 
sciousness for herself, her eyes were quick enough to take a very 
fairly complete and accurate portrait of the stranger without the help 
of her brain. He should have been the Yew Goblin who haunted 
Hillswick churchyard, considering the tricks he had played upon her, 
first by nearly making her break her neck, and now by watching her 
while behaving like a child whose nurse has left it alone for a little 
while. But if he were the Yew Goblin, then the reported appearance 
of the Yew Goblin very much belied him. 

Taller than her brother Alan, broader shouldered, wider chested, 
he looked as manly as a man may in a girl’s eyes. He was leaning 
against the side of the door, but rather stiffly, as if at some time in his 
life he had been overdrilled without having been long enough at the 
work to make a soldier’s bearing second nature to him: and this air of 
stiffness was rather increased by the black frock-coat he wore but- 
toned breast-high. He can only be described shortly by a word 
which I fear Helen herself would not have scrupled to use, and 
which is, a “swell.” Though in Hillswick, which is very far indeed 
in more matters than miles from the Row or the Boulevards, his 
tightly-fitting coat was finished off by a lily-of-the-valley over the heart : 
he wore patent-leather boots and a light-coloured scarf fastened by 
a gold and jewelled pin, and the hands that held his hat of elaborate 
gloss were covered by lavender gloves, fitting them as if they had 
been born on them. Had it not been so late in the day, she would 
have taken him for a bridegroom who had come to meet his bride at 


the altar, and had made a mistake in the church; and it was almost 
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disappointing to find that his face matched his manliness of figure 
much better than his out-of-place elaboration of costume. He 
looked about thirty years old: his features were firm and pronounced, 
and his eyes grave to a point that was either sad or severe, with a 
sort of slow, inward look in them which allowed him to regard in- 
tently without seeming to stare. They were rather fine eyes, of a 
dark grey, that seemed to have heat without light in them. His 
complexion was of pale but clear and healthy brown: his hair also 
brown, rather too dark to match the eyes, and arranged as if he 
considered his coiffeur as of equal importance with his tailor. His 
nose was good and straight: his chin slightly cleft and projecting : 
his mouth was nearly hidden by a long, thick brown moustache, 
with long ends, in the Austrian fashion—the rest of his face was 
closely shaved with the best of razors. His general air was of grave 
and melancholy dignity compelled to submit to orthodox fashions 
and making up its mind that, being in for a penny of fashion, the 
most philosophical thing was to consider itself in fora pound. Yet 
one would wager that the man had brains: and one would be 
certain that, whatever brains he had, he gave himself credit for 
them all. : 

Helen, after the one quick glance that took in the general effect 
of all these clothes and of the man who could not quite succeed in 
hiding himself among them, looked at her watch as if she had sud- 
denly remembered an appointment, closed the organ, left her seat, and 
went, as quickly as it was possible to go without seeming frightened, 
to take advantage of the door which the stranger had discovered for 
her. But she knew ail the while that she was colouring with vexa- 
tion at having been caught at a fool’s play, and that he saw her blush 
as clearly as she could feel it, which only made her show her vexa- 
tion ten times more in the same way. He stood aside politely to 
let her pass, but said, while she was passing, 

** Pardon me—I am a stranger in this country—can you tell me 
what is the meaning of all this flower-show?” 

She was afraid he was going to ask her if she generally played 
the organ without the bellows. But his question, which would have 
been commonplace but for its ignorance, was relieved still more by the 
grave courtesy and the gentle deference which he managed to throw 
into such trifling words. The voice also, without being deep or full, 
was very soft and pleasant, and struck her by a slight peculiarity of 
tone and accent, especially in the words “a stranger.” He showed 
no sign of having hunted up a commonplace question on the spur 
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of the moment for the sake of trapping an attractive-looking girl into 
a word or two. 

“ To-morrow is Easter Sunday,” said she. ‘“ And we always re- 
member Easter here.” 

“TI see. But you don’t seem to have got on very far, considering 
that the sun’s an early bird just now. And it has struck me, while 
looking around, that this church wants a bricklayer more than a 
gardener.” 

“Tt is a very old church, this at Hillswick,” said Helen, “and 
old churches seldom look new—those who know them generally like 
them the better for looking their age.” She bent herself slightly by 
way of a good-morning, and passed out of the gallery upon the dark 
stairs. “I wish to goodness I had known of these stairs before,” 
thought she. “I don’t think the man meant any impertinence— 
except to the church: but if he ever goes to India he won’t want a 
punkah to keep him cool. I wonder who he can be, here in Hills- 
wick, where nobody ever comes? Well, thank heaven, I shall soon 
be at home now—and never, never will I get into mischief again, 
if I can help it, till next time. Ah, here’s the door at last, and 
—QOh!” 

Her “ Oh !” was a half-uttered exclamation of impatient despair. 
She was still in her prison—the door from the tower into the church, 
as well as that into the churchyard, was locked on the outside: at 
any rate, if it was locked on the inside, the key was gone. 

But how? Could the stranger have ventured to walk into the 
tower and to lock the door behind him? And, if so, why? He 
could not wish to carry off the bells. He could not be intending to 
fortify himself in Hillswick church to stand a siege—and yet, what 
else could he have meant to do? She began to feel really alarmed, 
and that she must do anything to escape now. Perhaps some of 
her strangely lazy fellow-workers of the morning might have returned 
at last: so she thumped with her fist against the door. She hurt her 
hand a little against the jagged, rusty lock-plate, but nobody an- 
swered—and nobody answered, though she knocked again, and hurt 
her hand a little more. 

Nobody could be there. It was only too clear that she was still 
in gaol, and that this stranger was her gaoler. 

That made her a great deal too angry even to remember that she 
had felt shy. She went fast up the dark stairs into the gallery, and— 
the stranger was gone. 

Could he, in spite of his tailor, be the Yew Goblin after all? 
And what had become of all her friends? She was getting bewildered, 
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He could not have passed her on the stairs, which were almost too 
narrow for one: he could not, any more than she, have escaped 
from the gallery by any other road without the help of wings or 
suicide. Again she went to the stairs. 

Of course! The stairs led up as well as down. That would not 
nelp her escape, but it would help her to find the key. So she went up 
the dark, twisted, narrowing flight towards the belfry, till the steps 
became so narrow as scarcely to give her half a foothold, until she 
found herself in a sort of room, or rather upon a kind of platform, 
with bells swinging above her head from which the ropes descended 
through a space in the middle of the platform to a lower floor. 
Plenty of light was admitted through four unglazed loop windows, 
one on each side of the square loft: and by the light she found the 
stranger again, absorbed in the contemplation of some old chests that 
had no doubt been stowed away as lumber. 

“You will oblige me,” said Helen, “by giving me back the key 
of the steeple door. I want to leave the church ; and if you have any 
right to the key, you can take it again when I am gone.” 

“TI wish I had it, mademoiselle, that I might have the pleasure 
of giving it to you—and I want to leave the church too; for there 
seems no way of getting any higher. Do you know if there is any 
way of getting to the top of the tower? There ought to be a fine 
prospect——” 

“ You have not got the key?” 

“No. You mean of the door at the bottom of these break-neck 
things that I suppose you call stairs in this country? I did observe 
a key when I came into the steeple, but it was outside the door—I 
had to unlock the door to get in here.” 

“ But—the door is locked now /” 

“Well—I have always observed that, when a door is found locked, 
it has been locked by somebody : and as the key was outside, it has 
not been locked by you or me. I shouldn’t wonder if that old gen- 
tleman could tell us something about it who was going about as if he 
belonged to the church or else the church to him—only we haven't 
got him here to ask him, and if we had, I would not engage to make 
him hear the question. I tried him once, and I did not succeed well 
enough to try again.” 

“ What—old Grimes has been here—and locking the doors ?” 

“T don’t know if his name is Grimes, but he hadn’t much look of 
owning a better.” 

“Oh, what does it all mean? I must leave the church—I - must 
-go home. He cannot have been locking up till all the work was 
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finished—and now it must be nearly five, and not a soul has been 
near the place since half-past two.” 

“There does seem something uncanny about this church,” he 
said, looking round him a little absently. “I thought so myself, as 
soon as I came in. I think we will both go down, and you can 
show me the way by which you got into the steeple, as there seems 
to be more than one. I suppose you are not bound to get out my 
way? And even if the whole place is locked up, I never found much 
difficulty in getting out on level ground. If a door’s too tough, one 
can always break a window.” 

Her anxiety did not prevent her noticing that, the more the 
young man spoke, the more his manner, and even his expression, 
seemed to gain—and not only in attractiveness, but in power. His 
manner, a little self-conscious at first, fell into a simple self-possession 
which even took the raw edge off his clothes, and which was evi- 
dently natural to him: he had not yet wholly smiled, but every now 
and then the light of a grave half-smile came into his eyes, and was 
the more winning and trustworthy for being confined to his eyes only. 
He had, too, a way as if he were one of a company of three instead 
of two, speaking to himself as well as to her in his slow, rather long- 
drawn accent which became more strongly marked as he went on, 
and which seemed to give an aroma of possible humour to his sim- 
plest words. 

“ My way?” asked Helen. “ Through the gallery door 2 

“Then we will go out through the gallery door. Mr. Grimes has 
not locked that——” 

“ But the door from the gallery was locked long and long ago— 
if I could have got out that way, would I have troubled you for the 
key of the tower? The gallery door has been locked all day——” 

“ On the outside ?” 

“Of course on the outside,” she said impatiently. “ Z have not 
the key.” 

“ This seems a circumstance to be thought over,” he said, playing 
with one of the bell-ropes, and looking, half gravely, half curiously, 
through her with those eyes of his that seemed more than ever to 
have the faculty of being able to look their fill without even a 
suggestion of offending or a tinge of discourtesy. Perhaps it was 
because they seemed to be always seeing more than eyes can see. 
They were not eyes of the mesmeric sort—far from it : they implied 
no sort of conscious or unconscious power: they were eyes that any 
woman can feel she may trust as surely as a man believes he may 
trust a man’shand. “Yes,” he went on; “I have known thinking 
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bring one somewhere now and then—and even the wrong place is 
always somewhere. I come quietly into a church. No sooner am 
I in it than a garland of flowers falls from the roof at my feet, a 
hammer on the top of my head—hard: and a long ladder, from 
Heaven—no, not Heaven—knows where nearly crushes me, as if I 
were Samson making sport for the Philistines. I look round, and 
find wreaths and crosses and nosegays stuck about all over a sober 
old church without rhyme or reason, and nobody to put them there 
but a deaf old man. Afraid that the fall of another nosegay may 
bring down another hammer or ladder on my head—as it seems to 
rain such things here: and that is why I observed that this church 
wants a bricklayer—I turn into the steeple. I find my way into a 
gallery where I find a young lady playing the Music of the Spheres 
on an organ. It is the peculiarity of the Music of the Spheres that 
nobody can hear it without a special philosophical training, including 
silence on one’s own part for seven years, and a long abstinence from 
peas and beans. I have had no such training, am not a silent man, 
and like green peas above all things: the effect is, that I find myself 
in the case of Mr. Grimes. Then I find myself locked into the 
steeple. And then I discover that the young lady who plays the 
symphony of the seven stars did not reach the organ-loft by the 
steeple, but through a door which has not been unlocked all day. 
Mademoiselle—since I know not what else to call you—I can quite 
understand that one who performs the music of the spheres in a 
church that rains roses and hammers and locks its own doors, should 
be able to transport herself from the floor to the gallery without 
stairs, elevators, or wings. The thing that does puzzle me is, that she 
should find any difficulty in getting down again.” 

He spoke more and more gravely as he went on; but as his 
gravity grew, so did the smile within his eyes. Helen was as ready to 
rise at a joke as a trout at one of her father’s flies ; and at any rate 
the stranger was not going to eat her. He seemed exceedingly 
human, in his own peculiar style, and his clothes provided the weak 
point which a woman needs in a man in order to feel at ease 
with him. He was at any rate a gentleman—so certainly, in spite 
of his foibles, that she did not trouble to ask herself whether he 
was one or no. She could not help colouring when he spoke of 
her silent music—all the more because it had been in its way 
real music to her—but, even with the blush, her laugh came back 
to her. 

“ And I,” said she, “ have had my adventures too—but I am glad 
your hat was off when the hammer fell: it might have been hurt 
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badly. You must have thought it all very strange! But it is not so 
strange as to see a stranger in Hillswick church, after all.” 

“Well, yes. I suppose Hillswick is not much on the straight 
road to anywhere. But I doubt if I’m much more a stranger than 
you. You are the organist, I conclude ? or the school-teacher ?” 

Helen had been taught, when a little girl, that it is rude to ask 
questions, and though she had never consistently followed the pre- 
cept, it seemed to her that it was a good one, and that the stranger’s 
education could not have been wholly that of a gentleman. It is 
true that he asked the question in as simply courteous a manner as 
such a question allowed; but surely, if a thirst for information 
worthy of Hillswick itself compelled him to put it, he might at any 
rate have supposed Miss Reid of Copleston to be at least a vicar’s 
daughter. But perhaps, after all, the man, young as he was, claimed 
the privileges of a professed character ; in that case he had exposed 
another weak point, which enabled her to deal with him from a still 
higher level than before. 

“Oh,” said she, “I don’t think your few minutes in the steeple 
can make you much less of a stranger than I am, though I have not 
been here longer than since I was born.” 

“ Here—in the belfry? I see—that accounts for your having 
come here without having to trouble a door that has been locked 
since yesterday—since last Sunday, for aught I know. But—you 
cannot have been born—not even in the belfry—so very long ago ; 
while I—I have belonged to Hillswick for nearly four hundred years.” 

She could not help making a curtsey. “I ask you a thousand 
pardons—I did not know I had the honour of speaking with a 
Ghost,” said she. 

“ And I,” he said, answering her with a bow, “ have only just found 
out that I have the pleasure of speaking with a G/ockendame, as the 
Germans say—that is to say, the Lady, or Spirit, of the Bells. As 
you are aware, she is a good spirit, who shares all human joys and 
sorrows—births, marriages, deaths—all of them, and blesses them 
all with sympathy. She is a sweet, true, and lovely spirit, and happy 
is the ghost who meets with her.” 

His speech might be taken for one of those monstrous compli- 
ments which, when paid by a stranger to a stranger, have to hide 
their heads under a jest or a myth in order to reach their aim. To 
amuse himself at the expense of a village schoolmistress with whom 
he found himself locked up in a steeple, might possibly be esteemed 
befitting a gentleman in some world to which she did not belong ; 
and what made her a little more suspicious was, that she knew a good 
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deal of German folk-lore, but had never heard of the Glockendame, 
whose name, besides, had rather an impromptu flavour. But any such 
suspicion died before it was more than a shadow. His words were ac- 
companied by no change of look or tone: voice and eyes alike became 
graver; he spoke as if stating the simplest of facts or indulging aloud 
in the simplest of passing fancies ; indeed, he scarcely looked at her 
as he came to an end of his legend, and went on playing with the bell 
and speaking as if he had said nothing at all. 

“ And so,” he said, looking at her again with the half-light in his 
eyes, “I look to you for as much sympathy as is due to a ghost from 
a Glochendame. You are surprised to hear of my belonging to Hills- 
wick for nearly four hundred years ?” 

“ Not at all,” said Helen, “The world is nearly six thousand 
years old.” 

“ True—but I can’t pretend to a Welsh pedigree, which classes 
Noah’s Ark among such modern inventions as cigar ships and 
monitors. Did you, in your bell-tower, ever hear of the Waldrons of 
Copleston ?” 

“The Waldrons? Of Copleston? Why P 

**Of course you have: you must have rung at the births, christen- 
ings, marriages, comings of age, and deaths of generations of them. 
We've been talking of strange things ; but I can’t tell you how strange it 
is to find myself here, at Hillswick, in England ; a foreigner, from a far- 
off country, but just as truly at home among the graves of my fathers 
or, I should say, of my grandfathers and great-grandfathers, as if— 
no, more truly than if I were in any other place in all the world. 
One can’t help talking at such times, and in this dilapidated old barn, 
where it rains hammers and nails, I feel like—like—a Jew out of 
Houndsditch suddenly pitchforked into Jerusalem. I do think he'd 
feel something more than sixty per cent. then. That’s why I wanted 
to get on the top of the steeple—I wanted to see the whole old place 
all at once, all round. I do believe, to-day, that I was here not far 
from a hundred years ago, and that I know every old stick and stone, 
with the names that the hobnails of country yokels haven’t been 
able to wear away out of mind, better than old Grimes—and he looks 
as if he ought to remember most things.” 

“Do you mean that your name is Waldron?” asked Helen, who 
could hardly connect this sudden burst of enthusiasm with her 
previous ideas of this exceedingly self-possessed young man. ‘ And 
you are not an Englishman ?” 

“TIT am American, and my name is Victor Waldron,” he said 
simply. “I was born in New York, and my father and mother in 
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Baltimore; and I’ve never been in England till three weeks ago. 
But there’s something in the air of this tumble-down old place that 
makes me feel an Englishman to the backbone.” 

“T thought—I thought the Waldrons were all dead and gone 
long ago,” said Helen. “ But—well, I am glad they’re not, all of 
them ; for indeed, though we’re strangers and I’m no Glockendame, I 
do understand. Yes—it must indeed be strange for you to be in 
Hillswick—you, an American Waldron !—and I suppose you will 
want to see Copleston too?” 

** Ah, yes, Copleston! Who lives at Copleston now ?” 

“Mr. Reid—my father; I am Miss Helen Reid, of Copleston.” 
His more than touch of enthusiasm, quite ill enough expressed to be 
spontaneous and genuine, touched a very sympathetic chord in 
Helen, and made her forget even his boots, gloves, and hair. There 
was romance, too, in the notion of one of the dead and forgotten 
Waldrons coming all the way from the other side of the world to see 
the old home and the old graves, and in her happening to meet with 
him. It was not a case for mere politeness; it was a case for the 
frankest hospitable impulse, if ever there was one. No shyness could 
keep her from holding out a hand of the welcome that was due 
from a Reid to a Waldron. She held out hers with a warm smile, 
and said: 

“Welcome to Hiliswick, now—you must let us say to Copleston 
very soon. There is not much there to interest anybody else, but of 
course it will interest you, and my father and my mother too will be 
glad to see you. You must not pass by the old house without taking 
away some recollection of the people who live there now; and if 
there is anything my father or my brother can do for you, I am sure 
they will. They are great fishermen; are you one? And where are 
you staying, and how long do you stay?” 

He took her hand, in as frank and friendly a fashion as she had 
given it, and held it a moment. “I certainly shall not pass by 
Copleston without knocking at the door. You are right, Miss Reid; 
your house interests me as much as Shakespeare’s, which I have seen. 
Perhaps you think it odd in an American to take so much interest 
in his pedigree ; but it’s a fact, and perhaps it isn’t so odd after all. 
I don’t know that I’m much of a fisherman, but I’m a good hand at 
other sorts of loafing when I’m on a holiday, as I am now, and don’t 
want much looking after. I don’t know how long I shall be about 
here—just long enough, I suppose, to make myself wish it were 
longer; I’m staying with my friend Skull—Gideon Skull. Do you 
know him?” 
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“Skull is the name of our clergyman; but I never heard of a 
Gideon Skull.” 

“ Ah, I’ve sometimes fancied there was something about my 
friend Gideon that made him shy of his relations, and that might 
make his relations shy of him. But he’s a right-down good fellow, 
is Gideon Skull; and when I heard he was coming to London on 
business, and that he would take the chance of looking up his uncle 
the minister, and that that uncle lived at Hillswick—our family Mecca, 
you know, Miss Reid—I didn’t think twice about it, but took passage 
with him, and here I am. Always act on impulse, Miss Reid; you 
won't often regret it, and if you do, you may be sure you’d have 
regretted not acting on it still more. All I can say is, if you don’t 
know Gideon Skull you don’t know the finest product of your own 
country. Yes—I like Gideon. I can’t say I make much account 
of your minister, and I expect the less I hear of his sermons the 
better pleased with him I shall be. But the question is——” 

“I know of only one question just now, Mr. Waldron, and that 
is, how we are to get out again?” 

“ Ah! I had forgotten that; I have hardly had time to realise 
that you are Miss Reid and not the Glockendame. Yes: we must 
both of us get out, I suppose. And, as you say, the question is, how 
we are to get through locked doors without keys or through windows 
without wings. ... . Let me see .... Ah, I have it! What's 
the use of being in a belfry with a rope in one’s very fingers if one 
doesn’t——” 

“ Oh—please—pray, No!—You don’t know Hillswick, and I 
do——” 

All Hillswick knew she had contrived to stay in church all alone: 
what would all Hillswick say if summoned bya bell to find the 
wreath, her pretext, unhung, and herself locked up in the steeple 
with a stranger? One did not need innocence, one needed down- 
right idiocy, at Hillswick, not to know and dread the wagging of the 
public tongue. But before she could finish her last word the deepest 
bell had tolled. 

“Oh, Mr. Waldron,” she cried out, “what fave’ you done 
now !” 

“Upon my soul, I do believe this church ¢s enchanted ! ” said 
he. “Iwas going to pull that bell—but, on my honour, the rope 
drew itself down through my fingers before I had time to tighten 
them.” He took his fingers away from the rope altogether, and 
stood looking from it to her in real surprise. ‘“ You may not be the 
Glockendame, but she must be here, all the same,” 
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“But you must have done it without knowing it,” said she, 
beginning to be impressed in the darkening twilight with a strange 
sort of awe. “ Bells don’t toll themselves without hands.” 

“Why not—when hammers can fall on one’s head without being 
thrown? And when young ladies can unlock doors without keys? 
And play the organ without wind? On my honour, I did not stir 
the bell. And—there!” 

And, sure enough, though his hands were far enough from the rope 
this time, the same deep bell tolled again. 

“ That is the way they toll here when somebody is dead or dying!” 
said she. 

“You mean the Passing Bell? Yes—I have heard of that,” said 
Victor Waldron. ‘Then—somebody must be dead or dying, I 
suppose. Look here, Miss Reid—down through the floor. There 
is somebody pulling below—and there, it sounds again! Is that old 
Grimes? Then do at once as I bid you—he can’t have come in 
here to toll the bell without unlocking the steeple door and the 
church door too. Run down as quick as you can, and then run out 
and run home. Whoever’s dead has chosen a good time. I’d offer 
to see you safe, but I know what was in your mind when you asked 
me not to ring, and one hasn’t got to come to the old country to 
find out what gossip means. I'll call at Copleston, and I do hope 
we shall meet again. Meantime, I'll stay here and make friends with 
Mr. Grimes. Good-night, Miss Reid—my welcome to the old home 
has been a pleasant one.” 

“Thank you—yes, I will go,” said Helen. 
doubt we shall meet again.” 

Off she went, too thankful for her chance of freedom, whatever 
the cause, to delay seizing it by another word. 


“ Good-night—no 


CuaptTer III. 
What is the best and the fairest thing 
Hearts may have for their welcoming ? 
Is it sound of trump as we leap on iand, 
Or the kindly clasp of a brother’s hand ? 
Is it all that our home-brought wealth can buy, 
Or the alms we take from saint charity? 
Is it the joy of the bells that ring, 


Or the knell that tolls for our welcoming ? i 


Ir was sunset when Helen at last left the church behind her, and 
breathed freely. She was adventurous enough, but she had had 
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adventures enough crowded into a single afternoon to last her for a ’ 
week, small as most of them had been. But then she lived far too 
strongly for anything, even the merest trifle, to seem small to her: a 
great deal less would have been a great deal. 

“Who can be dying in Hillswick?” she wondered, as she passed 
through the churchyard. ‘ Nobody has been ill—and yet it must 
be Somebody—can that be why nobody came to the church in the | 
afternoon, and why the church has been left unfinished, and why old 
Grimes locked all the doors? I feel as if I had been out of the 
world for years—as if something must have gone wrong with it while 
I have been away. No—I will never get into mischief again : not 
even next time!” 

Hillswick church was a far finer building without than within ; 
indeed, its size and architectural pretensions were out of all common 
proportion to so insignificant a townlet as Hillswick was in all eyes 
but its own. And now, in her new mood, it felt doubly imposing 
while throwing the dying day’s last and longest shadow over that 
part of the churchyard through which she was passing homeward. 
For she was on its dark side: and every now and then the air about 
the steeple thrilled with the tidings that some one of its god-children 
was dead or dying. Helen had often enough heard the same bell 
tell the same news, but she had never felt the voice of the Glocken- 
dame as now. 

The church lay on an outer edge of the town, through which she 
had no occasion to pass in order to reach Copleston, about two miles 
away. It was not likely she would meet a single acquaintance, except 
some homeward-bound labourer to drop her a passing good-night, 
country-wise ; but she had not walked the first quick half-mile, when 
a young man vaulted over a gate in the hedge, and her whole heart 
sighed with a deep laugh as she found herself in the real, common, 
good world again, with her brother beside her. 

“Well, Nell, have you finished off the church ?” asked he. 

“ Well, no—not exactly. Have you heard any news in the town, 
or of it?” 

* Not a word. Why?” 

“ Because I’ve been waiting in the church all the afternoon, and 
nobody came till I left—which isn’t ten minutes ago—and old Grimes 
is tolling the dead-bell.” 

“Indeed? No—I haven’t heard a word. But do you mean to 
say, Nell, that you’ve been working all the afternoon all alone? I 
shouldn’t have thought that much in your line.” 

“Well, Alan, not exactly, either. But I'll tell you all my ad- 
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ventures later—only, did you ever know that there are Waldrons in 
America, and that one of them’s in Hillswick now ?” 

“Indeed? Yes, I know there was a Waldron—he was some sort 
of a great-uncle of our own, by the way—who went to America, and 
became some sort of a general, or a colonel, or a judge under Wash- 
ington ; everybody gets made a colonel or a judge out there, you 
know. But I never could make much head or tail of the family 
pedigree.” 

“Then, any Waldrons that there are would be our cousins ?” 

“ Well, I suppose they would be—in a sort of a tenth-removed 
sort of a way, I suppose. But we represent the Waldrons now, you 
know, through our grandmother. I know so much, any way. But 
what makes you all of a sudden so interested in the Waldrons ?” 

“T’'ll tell you presently ; and it really ¢s interesting. I’ve 
been learning all sorts of things since I saw you. Who’s Gideon 
Skull ?” 

“Gideon Skull? What the deuce, Nell, do you know about 
Gideon Skull? Yes, I’ve heard of him. He’s old Skull’s nephew ; 
and, from all I’ve heard, about as bad a lot as you could easily find. 
Old Skull never mentions him, and the people about here have pretty 
well forgotten him ; but those that remember him say sf 

“ Everything that’s bad, of course. That’s Hillswick all over. 
Does papa know him? And what does /e say?” 

“My dear. Nell, what a question! Did you ever know the 
governor say a hard word of man, woman, or child ?” 

“Well—no. But, Alan——” 

“Well, Nelly?” 

“ My adventures will keep ; but yours won’t, you know.” 

“ Mine?” 

“Don’t look up at the moon like that,” said Helen, putting her 
arm lovingly through his. “She isn’t there! Oh, Alan, do tell me 
that Bertha is to be my real, very own sister! You know I love her 
better than anybody in the world but you and papa—and of course 
mamma.” 

He looked down at her face almost as tenderly as if it were 
Bertha’s. “Yes, Nell,” he said, “I do love Bertha—better than any- 
body in the world—better than you.” 

“Of course you do. And you have told her what you have 
told me ?” 

“She knows it, anyhow. No, I haven't told her in words, not 
yet; but she does know it, and I’m not afraid of what she will say 
when I tell her a great deal more than I have told you.” 
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“Alan! Do you mean to tell me you have walked all the 
way home with Bertha from Hillswick to Copleston, and have said 
no more to her than if you were a milk-maid and her young man 
arm-in-arm on Sunday? Oh, Alan! for what else did I save you 
from Miss Bolt’s clutches ?” 

“ You're so awfully quick, Nell. I wish it had been my luck to 
see Bertha home. I’ve not been home at all.” 

* You’ve not even seen her home ?” 

“No. We'd all of us clean forgotten that confounded annual 
lunch at the Skulls’. You know what that means. And, as luck 
would have it, we hadn’t got clear of the churchyard before we were 
in the clutches of Mrs. Skull, and Miss Skull, and Miss Sarah Skull. 
There was no help for it, Nell. They carried off Bertha, and I— 
well, I lost my temper, I suppose, and said I’d promised to meet the 
governor at three.” 

“That was stupid,” said Helen. ‘“‘ You should have said that we 
all of us had to be home by three. You should never tell fibs, Alan ; 
you don’t tell good ones.” 

“They said they would send to the church for you. Didn't 
they?” 

“If they did, they didn’t find me. Perhaps they thought I had 
gone home. Oh, dear! I will never plan anything again. And 
where have you been ?” 

“I did what I could to make my excuse a true one, and went up 
the brook ; but I didn’t find father. However, I walked off my temper, 
and that’s something. I was going to the Vicarage, when I met 
young Walters, who told me that he’d just met Bolt and Miss Mey- 
rick on the road. I suppose the doctor was at the Skulls’ too, and 
was driving her home.” 

“ Alan, tell me one thing ; do you love Bertha Meyrick with all 
your heart and soul ?” 

“ God knows I do, Nell—with all my heart and soul.” 

“ And you will tell her so ?” 

“ ‘To-morrow can’t pass without my trying to tell her how much 
I love her.” 

“TI am so glad, dear! And—but never tell her I told you—I 
saw a ‘yes’ in her eyes to-day as plainly as I see that star.” 

- For the first stars were in the sky as they reached home. 


What need had the butler to unchain and unbolt the door before 
he let them in? Why did he let them in so slowly? What strange 
look was in his face as he led the young master aside? and what 
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was he half whispering? and what made his voice break at every 
other word? 

Alan turned round to her with a face that had suddenly become 
as pale and as hard as a stone. 

“ What has happened, Alan? For God’s sake, tell me ; what you 
can bear, I can. Is it Bertha, Alan?” 

“ Our father is dead !” said he. 

So Helen knew why there were to be no flowers that Easter-tide, 
and why the dead-bell had tolled. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ANIMAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
WHAT IT TEACHES. 


MONG the many features which mark the varied universe of 
life, none are more universally recognised, or more typical 
of the living world, than those which herald the production of a new 
being, and which usher a new form upon the stage of existence. 
From the shapeless mass of protoplasm that crawls over the water- 
weed as a microscopic speck, upwards to man himself, the varied 
processes of development are laid down in orderly sequence and 
along lines of special kind. Every living being, animal or plant— 
animalcule and whale, the humble lichen and the giant sequoia alike 
—passes through a definite series of changes before attaining the 
form and likeness of the parent which gave it birth. In virtue of 
such changes it assumes that parental form. These changes, occur- 
ring in orderly array, mark its pathway from shapelessness and 
physiological nonentity to the characteristic form of its race. It is 
development which moulds 


The baby figure of the giant mass, 


and from the minute beginnings of life evolves the highest of earth’s 
denizens, or directs the production of the teeming swarms of 
animalcules that people the stagnant drop, and pass an existence 
none the less interesting or important because often all unknown to 
the larger and higher world without. It is this same process of 
development which, as one phase of living action, draws the sharpest 
and clearest of boundary-lines between the world of life and that of 
non-living matter. Growth and increase are truly represented in 
the inorganic world ; but these processes are different in kind from 
the actions which stamp the development of the animal or plant. 
The birth of a crystal, albeit it is regulated by definite laws, is, 
after all, a matter of outside regulation alone, and one in which the 
crystal itself is but a passive agent. New particles are added to the 
outside surfaces of the old and already-formed particles ; and crystal 
and stalactite thus grow mechanically and by accretion, but without 
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active participation in the work destined to mould and form their 
substance. Very different are the forces and laws which regulate 
the production of the living form. Here the changes of form and 
the building of the frame are marked out in plain and definite path- 
ways by laws essentially independent of external conditions. True, 
the development of the living form may be retarded by cold or 
favoured by warmth, but these conditions leave unaffected the 
course and direction in which it is destined to pass towards the form 
and belongings of the parent which gave it birth. Stamped in- 
effaceably on the pages of its life-history, the way of the animal or 
plant towards maturity is written for it, not by it. Internal forces 
and hidden but all-powerful laws of life direct its progress, and 
ultimately evolve the perfect being from the shapeless germ, in 
which its past as derived from its parents, and its future as depend- 
ing in some degree at least upon itself, meet in strange and incom- 
prehensible union. And the development of a living being may be 
further shown to be merely a part of the wondrous cycle in which 
life appears to direct its possessors. From the egg or germ, develop- 
ment leads us to the perfect being. Next in order we consider its 
adult or perfected history; and in due time we may discover the 
adult existence to merge into that of the immature state in the pro- 
duction of germs, in the development of which its own life-history 
will be duly repeated. The period of adult life in this view merely 
intervenes betwixt one development and another, and serves to 
connect those ever-recurring stages in the life-history of the race 
which it is the province of development to chronicle and record. 

As a necessary item in the perfect understanding of animal and 
plant history, it may readily be understood how important a place 
development occupies in modern biology. Nor is the interest of the 
study excelled by its importance. The mystery of life itself might 
well be thought by the older physiologists to resolve itself into an 
understanding of the fashion in which nature moulded and formed 
her varied offspring. The manner of development might be thought 
thus to explain the mystery of being ; but the problem of life is left 
as insoluble as before, after the course of development in even 
the lowest grades of existence has been traced. The history of 
development but environs the puzzles connected with life and its 
nature. It leads us to the beginnings of life, it is true, but it leaves 
these beginnings unaccounted for, and as mysterious as before. It 
explains how this tissue or that, this organ or that, is fashioned and 
formed ; and as we watch the formless substance giving birth to the 


formed, the indefinite evolving the defined, we might well be tempted 
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to think that the “ why” of nature was explained by the “ how.” 
Yet the springs of life and vital action remain hidden as of yore, and 
the origin of life is a mystery as insoluble as when the thoughts of 
men were first directed to its elucidation. 

Apart, however, from the admission that the study of development 
has not brought us nearer to the solution of the question, “ What is 
life?” the investigation of the life-histories of animals and plants is 
fraught with high importance in another sense and in other aspects 
of the scientific interpretation of nature. The early observers hardly 
imagined that in their researches into the formation of the chick, they 
were laying the foundation of a study which in future days would be 
destined to aid man’s comprehension of his own origin and that of 
all other living beings. Aristotle’s observations upon the developing 
chick, and his bestowal of the name functum saliens, or “ beating 
point,” upon the first beginnings of the heart in the embryo bird, were 
in truth fraught with an importance to succeeding generations which 
that philosopher could barely have realised had he possessed any 
prophetic foresight whatever. And no less would Harvey himself 
have been astonished had he beheld the results to which the pursuit 
of his favourite study has led in these latter days. It was that great 
philosopher himself who first maintained that the chick was developed, 
not from the white of the egg, but from a minute speck or scar on 
the surface of the yolk, known as the d/astoderm or cicatricula. In 
felicitous terms Harvey enunciates his opinion that the “ Medici,” 
or disciples of Galen and Hippocrates, were in error when they sup- 
posed that such important structures as brain, heart, and liver were 
first produced, simultaneously, as minute sacs or vesicles ; and he 
disagrees with Aristotle in respect that the latter had maintained the 
punctum saliens [or punctum sanguineum), or heart, as the chief agent 
in forming the structures of the new being. Harvey ascribed to the 
blood itself the formative power in developing the chick. With 
Aristotle, however, Harvey is in perfect agreement in believing that 
the chick isformed, not by the sudden formation of new parts outside 
the already formed organs, nor by the growth of a miniature and 
perfectly-formed embryo into the larger chick, but by the gradual 
development and elaboration of uniform and like matter into the 
new and varied parts and organs of the bird. 

Such were Harvey’s views regarding the nature of development ; 
and of the supreme interest exhibited by the discoverer of the circula- 
tion in this study, no better proof could be cited than his own words 
when he maintains “ that it is most apparent that, in the generation of 
the chicken out of the egge, all things are set up and formed with a 
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most singular providence, Divine wisdom, and an admirable and 
incomprehensible artifice.” Harvey’s doctrine of development re- 
ceived the name of Zpigenesis, which the physiologist himself defines, 
in his forty-first “ Exercitation,” as “the additament of parts bud- 
ding one out of another.” Contrasted with this opinion is that 
of such physiologists as Malpighi and Leibnitz. They held that 
the body of the chick could be traced in the egg before the first 
rudiment of the heart appeared ; and that from the first formation of 
the egg, and prior to incubation, the young bird was to be found 
perfectly formed therein. Thus, by Malpighi’s view, the process of 
development was merely one of the expansion, unfolding, and en- 
largement of parts already formed ; and this idea became known as 
that of Metamorphosis, in contradistinction to Harvey’s theory of 
“ Epigenesis.” So, also, Bonnet maintained the existence of a minia- 
ture chick in the egg from the first moment of its formation. Subse- 
quent growth and nutrition merely expand the elements and parts of 
this germ into those of the adult ; and thus Bonnet declares the 
process of development to be merely one of “Evolution.” Thus 
the doctrine of “ Epigenesis,” as enunciated by Harvey, becomes 
opposed to that of “ Evolution,” as maintained by Bonnet and 
Haller—the development of new parts and structures from a struc- 
tureless substance, as distinguished from the mere enlargement 
and unfolding of the miniature but already-formed elements of the 
frame. 

But when Bonnet, in 1762, in his work entitled “ Considérations 
sur les Corps organisés,” was elaborating his theory of “ Evolution” 
and less rational views on “ Emboitement”—a theory holding that 
each germ is the receptacle of the germs of all future beings of its 
race—Casper Frederich Wolff had already lent his aid towards 
placing the Harveian views on a secure and stable basis. Wolff 
showed that the scar on the hen’s egg consisted of particles amidst 
which no rudiment of an embryo chick could be traced. He further 
demonstrated the changes whereby the chick was built up from these 
cells, and showed the process of development to be truly one wherein 
new parts were formed in succession, and added to the already-formed 
organs. Succeeding Wolff came Pander, who filled in the outlines 
his predecessor had so well sketched out by detailing the earlier 
stages and processes seen in the formation of the young bird. From 
Pander came the name d/astoderm, given then, as now, to the substance 
or formative material resulting from early changes in the “ egg-scar,” 
and from which material all the parts of the young animal are formed. 
This observer also cleared the way for his successors by pointing out 
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the presence of the three layers into which the blastoderm divides ; 
each layer bearing an important share in the formation of thé tissues 
of the developing being. ‘To Pander came in due time a worthy 
suécessor, who may be said to have laid the solid foundations of 
the study of development as prosecuted in modern times. This was 
Von Baer, whose labours each physiologist and naturalist’ of ‘to-day 
must hold in grateful remembrance. He it was who, besides per- 
fecting the details already to hand, discerned the important fact 
that the highest animals are developed from eggs or germs re- 
sembling in essential nature those of the lowest. But perhaps the 
gteatest triumph of discovery and research as represented by 
Von Baer’s labours resulted in the enunciation of his “law of deve- 
lopment,” which may be briefly expressed in the phrase that 
‘development proceeds from the general to the special.” 

To rightly understand the purport of this axiom, it must be borne 
in mind that the animal world is divided into a number of great 
types, the most consistent and most firmly established of which are the 
Vertebrates, including the “ backboned” animals from fishes to man ; 
Molluscs, including shellfish, such as oysters, cockles, snails, and 
cuttlefishes ; and Amnulose animals, or Articulates, represented by 
animals with jointed bodies, such as worms, insects, centipedes, 
crustaceans, &c. Now, if the development of a number of animals 
belonging to any one of these three divisions is observed, the egg of 
each animal is seen to pursue the even tenor of its way, and to pass at 
first through exactly the same stages of development. Up to a given 
point the stages in the development of all Vertebrates, for example, 
afé essentially similar. Sooner or later, however, development begins 
to specialise its course, and hence arise the differences which mark 
the adult forms. So also with molluscs, which in their earlier stages 
pass through essentially the same changes, but sooner or later diverge 
in their course; each organism passing on its own way to assiime 
the special features which characterise the adult. Such was thé im- 
portant generalisation of Von Baer. Succeeding ’résearch has but 
tended to establish Von Baer’s doctrine, whilst it has also enlarged 
the conception he was the first to promulgate. It is now known that 
there are stages in early development which are common to the eggs 
or germs of all animals alike, and that, from the common track thus 
pursued up toa given point by animal life at large, each group of 
animals ultimately diverges on its own special way of life. Von 
Baer’s generalisation has thus come to include the whole animal 
world, and has in recent times tended powerfully to support the 
doctrine which would explain the origin of living beings by presuming 
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their descent from pre-existing forms, and their relation with each 
other as twigs, boughs, and branches of a great connected tree. 

The relation of development and its study to the hypothesis of 
evolution is thus easy of determination. It is a perfectly reasonable 
and most natural conception that in the development of a living being 
we should obtain some clue to the history of its origin and to the 
birth of its race. If its origin be a subject of research at all, any 
information concerning the stages through which an animal or plant 
becomes the adult organism, and by which it advances from literal 
non-existence to the staid solidity of mature form and perfect life, 
should, by analogy the most natural, be regarded as a veritable mine 
of knowledge concerning its own beginning—and, by further analogy, 
regarding the birth of the world of lite at large. Upon such a 
thought is founded the dependence which modern biology is led to 
place upon development as a clue to the evolution of living beings. 
Succinctly expressed, it is thus held by evolutionists in general that 
the development of the individual is a recapitulation in brief of the 
development of its species or race. The history of the production of 
the individual is viewed as “the abstract and brief chronicle” of the 
changes and developments through which its race has passed in prior 
ages of this world’s existence. It is true that such a history often 
becomes meagre and imperfect. Some of its phases become altered 
in the lapse of time by the influence of surroundings acting favour- 
ably or the reverse upon successive generations. As the lines of 
human progress are not always easy to trace, so those of animal 
advance and evolution frequently appear blurred and indistinct. 
But on the whole the record is tolerably complete. The gaps in 
animal histories do not affect the main question at issue—namely, 
that, as Darwin says, the embryo or young animal “ is a picture, more 
or less obscured, of the progenitor, either in its adult or larval state, of 
all the members of the same great class.” That such a study must teem 
with interest, is a remark scarcely requiring mention. Nor may it be 
regarded as other than a triumph of scientific research, when develop- 
ment may be seen to demonstrate how individual history repeats the 
history of the race, and how the living world of to-day once existed in 
simpler guise, and in the dim obscurity of the past 


Lay hidden, as the music of the moon 
Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale. 


Although the study of animal development is in many ways an 
intricate branch of research, there exists no difficulty in compre- 
hending the broad outlines which mark the building of the body in 
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the higher as weil as the lower forms of animal life. If we watch 
the development of some animal—such as a sponge—belonging to the 
lower grades of organisation, we may be enabled to distinguish 
certain stages which not only mark sponge-development, but also 
that of animal life at large. The simplest form of a sponge exists as 
a cup-shaped body attached to some fixed object. Such a form of 
sponge (Olynthus) is depicted in Fig. 1 (7). The walls of this cup, 
consisting of two layers, are perforated with holes or “ pores” (), 
which open into the substance of the cup, and thence into the interior, 
which communicates with the outer world by the wide mouth or 
“osculum” (0s). This sponge-cup consists of two layers, of which 
the inner is provided with delicate filaments, resembling eyelashes in 
miniature, and named “cilia.” These cilia by their constant move- 
ment cause currents of water to flow into the sponge by the outer 
“pores” (pg), whilst by the same movement the water is driven 
outwards by the mouth (es) of the cup. In this way the living 
particles of the sponge are supplied with nutriment ; and the com- 
parison of a sponge to a kind of submarine Venice, with canals and 
waterways, on the banks of which the inhabitants live, is thus seen to 

fully justifiable. The development of such an organism takes place 
through the production of eggs (/), which are developed in the tissues 
of the parent-sponge, and which are merely specialised portions or cells 
of the inner layer of the parent body. The sponge-egg (Fig. 1, 1), it must 
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be remarked, presents the essential elements seen in the eggs or germs 
of all animals. It is a little speck of protoplasm, imbedded in which 
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we find a smaller body known as the germinal vesicle (a), and this 
latter in turn contains a still more minute particle, the germinal spot 
(4). When such an egg is about to undergo development, the first 
changes which occur in its substance are those collectively named 
“segmentation.” ‘The egg is then seen to undergo a process of divi- 
sion (2). It divides internally and successively into two, four, eight, 
sixteen, etc. cells or divisions ; these portions ultimately becoming so 
numerous, that the egg at the close of its segmentation, from its 
resemblance to a mulberry, has been named a morula (3). Soon the 
outer cells become elongated and provided with cilia (4), and by 
means of these filaments the young organism swims freely about in 
the water. In this stage it is known as the J/anula (4). Next in 
order a central cavity and then a mouth (5 #) is formed, this aperture 
leading into the cavity (¢) of the cup. It is now named the gasfrula; 
and its body is seen to consist of two typical layers, an outer or 
ectoderm (c) and an inner or exdoderm (d). ‘These two germ-layers, 
as we shall hereafter note, are common to all animals in the course of 
their development—indeed, the formation of the embryo takes place 
through the subsequent development and elaboration of these two 
primary structures. Thereafter, this sponge-embryo will attach itself 
to some fixed object ; the outside cilia, no longer required for loco- 
motion, will disappear, and it will assume its so-called Ascula-form 
(6). Other and new cilia will become developed in the inner or lining 
membrane of the body ; the wall of the cup will next become per- 
forated with pores ; and with the inauguration of the inward and 
outward circulation of water, the ordinary features of adult sponge- 
existence (7) will thus have been attained. 

Such being the course of affairs in one of the simplest of animal 
developments, we may briefly summarize the stages included therein. 
These stages consist firstly of the segmentation of the egg, which 
process produces the mulberry-like mass or “morula.” Next in 
order we find the “planula” with its two layers and its outer cilia. 
Then succeeds the “ gastrula,” possessing an internal cavity, into 
which a mouth shortly opens ; and with the formation of pores and 
internal cilia, the form of the adult sponge is duly produced. 

Selecting a form of animal life widely removed from the sponges, 
let us briefly investigate the stages through which the sea-squirts or 
Ascidians attain the somewhat prosaic features which mark their adult 
existence. The adult and ordinary sea-squirt presents itself as a bag- 
shaped organism (Fig. 2) rooted to stones at low-water mark, and 
bearing two apertures (Fig. 2, m, a) on its upper extremity. The 
resemblance of these ascidians to an antique wine-jar (askos) is 
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forcible enough ; and the characters from which the familiar name 
“ sea-squirt” has been derived are also readily discernible. When 
prying humanity, even in the legitimate 
guise of the scientific investigator, pre- 
sumes to handle the ascidian constitution 
too roughly, these animals are given to 
eject water from the orifices of their jar- 
like bodies—a playful habit the unpolite- 
ness of which, from its reflex and uncon- 
scious nature, even other than scientific 
investigators may well excuse. ‘“ Sea- 
squirts ” are usually regarded by naturalists 
as near relations of the oysters and other 
molluscs; but their differences from the 
familiar shellfish are so numerous and so 
important that their separation from mol- 

FIG. 2. luscs as an aberrant type of animals is a 
perfectly legitimate procedure. 

Again the aptness of the Harveian motto, “Omne vivum ex 
ovo,” is apparent, when we find that sea-squirt history begins with 
the production and fertilisation of an egg or germ (Fig. 3, 1), 
which resembles that of the sponge and of all other animals, man 
included, in possessing a 
germ-vesicle (a) and germ- 
spot (4). Once again, as in 
the sponge, we meet with the 
process of egg-segmenta- 
tion (2), resulting in the pro- 
duction of a morula (3). 
Then the cells of the morula 
arrange themselves to form 
the two layers (Fig. 3, 4, ¢, 
en) as in the sponge, the outer 
layer being pushed inwards 
upon itself so as to form a 
central cavity (@), much as a 
night-cap is so modelled to 
fit the head. Thus our 
“gastrula-stag” (4) once 
again appears, and in the 

Fic. 3. life-history of an animal very 
far removed from the sponge in structure and relationship. 
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From this stage, common alike to sea-squirts and sponges, 
ascidian-development begins to specialise itself. Another opening 
or depression (4) appears above the opening which formerly led into 
the gastrula-body. Within this depression, which at first com- 
municates by an opening (0) with the exterior, a part of the outer 
layet is curtained and finally becomes shut off from the other portions 
of that layer. ‘This separated and confined part (4) of the outer layer 
becomes the nervous system of the sea-squirt. Next in order, we 
find the body to extend itself behind, so as to form a well-marked 
“tail” (Fig. 3, 5), within which a rod-like body, the wrochord (n) is 
formed. Overlying this body at its front portion, the nervous system 
(f) just mentioned is formed ; and muscular elements become de- 
veloped in connection with the tail and its curtained rod. Meanwhile 
the beginnings of a digestive system (@) and of the breathing-sac (g) 
are being formed, and at this stage the young sea-squirt appears to 
be actively mobile and to swiin freely in its tadpole-like stage of 
development. Fixing itself thereafter by specially developed points 
of attachment, there begins a process of apparent degeneration in our 
as yet undeveloped ascidian. The tail wholly disappears, and the 
nervous system degenerates until but a mere fragment remains ; and 
with an alteration of the form of the body, and 
some modification and further development of the 
other systems of organs (such as the digestive ap- 
paratus and heart), the larval ascidian becomes the 
mature sea-squirt. 

It is of interest to note that in a few aberrant 
members of the sea-squirt group the larval or 
immature characteristics are retained throughout 
life. Such are the Appendicularians (Fig. 4), which, 
although ranked as veritable sea-squirts, retain, as 
a permanent belonging, the tail (¢) which their 
neighbours possess only in the days of their youth. 
Within this permanent tail the notochord () ap- 
pears developed as in the fleeting appendage of 
other sea-squirts, whilst the other organs of sea- 
squirt existence (digestive system (s), heart (4), etc.), 
are fully developed. From the possession of this 
notochord, these curious animals appear as unique Fic. 4. 
invertebrates, and stand alone amongst their fellows as presenting the 
closest resemblance to the vertebrate animals. In the appendicularians 
we may perceive the existing representatives of the stock and ancestry 
which gave origin alike to the sea-squirt race and to the great verte- 
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brate group itself. ‘These “ permanent larval forms,” as Appendicu- 
laria and its neighbours are termed, thus present us with the 
least modified members of their class, and with the primitive and 
unchanged organism whose development in other directions has 
produced the highest races of living beings. Of these organisms 
Darwin himself remarks that, “if we may rely on embryology, ever 
the safest guide in classification, it seems that we have at last gained 
a clue to the source whence the vertebrates were derived. We should 
then be justified in believing that at an extremely remote period a 
group of animals existed, resembling in many respects the larve of 
our present Ascidians, which diverged into two great branches—the 
one retrograding in development and producing the present class of 
ascidians, the other rising to the crown and summit of the animal 
kingdom by giving birth to the vertebrata.” 

Ascending now to the 
confines of the Vertebrate 
sub-kingdom of animals, 
we may trace the deve- 

lopment of the curious 

Sao it ALL AML eg little fish known as the 
“™, Lancelet or Amphioxus, 

Fic. 5. (Fig. 5, )—a form inter- 

esting not merely as being at once the lowest fish and vertebrate, but 
as evincing in its development a marked likeness to that of the sea- 
squirt, whose manner of entrance upon the stage of life we have 
just studied. The lancelet is a little fish attaining a length of one 
or two inches, and found inhabiting sandy coasts in various parts of 
the world. Its body is pointed at either extremity, and, save for a 
narrow fin bordering the upper and part of the lower surface of the 
body, no traces of the appendages commonly seen in fishes are to 
be found. The lancelet occupies the position of a very singular and 
anomalous member of the vertebrate series. Unlike most of its 
congeners, it has no skeleton or backbone, a mere soft and gela- 
tinous chord, termed the wofochord, existing in the place of and 
representing the spine. It has no paired fins or limbs; it wants a 
heart; it has no skull or brain; and its organs of sense are represented 
by mere pigment-spots for eyes; whilst the mouth possesses a 
series of filaments (c) probably subserving the sense of touch, This 
little animal would seem thus to hover, as it were, on the outermost 
confines of vertebrate existence. Its adult characters resemble the 
rudimentary traits of other vertebrates ; and in respect of its entire 
structure, and still more so of its development, it may be said to be 
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a connecting link between invertebrates in general and sea-squirts 
in particular on the one hand, and the vertebrate sub-kingdom on 
the other. 

Like all other animals above the very lowest, the lancelet’s 
history begins with the production of the germ or egg (Fig. 6, 1), 
which exhibits in its essential structure the closest similarity to that 
of the sponge or ascidian. 

The first changesto be wit- 2 
nessed in the developing egg * <5) 
of the lancelet consist in the | 
complete division (Fig. 6, 2) 
of its substance. Segmenta- 
tion of the egg of the lancelet 
is on an exact parallel with 
that of the egg of the sponge 
or the sea-squirt. We shall 
presently note that this seg- 
mentation is also imitated, 
completely or in part, in higher 
forms of life. As in the sponge, 





the “blastoderm” is duly mn err Wy, 1% 
formed ; the infolding of this ey ‘daa aN Wf 
blastoderm and the formation mm ’ 
of the pocket-like “ gastrula” 





(Fig. 6, 4, and Fig. 3, 4), taking Fic. 6 

place exactly as in the development of the sea-squirt. Furnished with 
its eyelash-like cilia, this gastrula-lancelet swims freely in the sur- 
rounding water. Not a trace of its vertebrate character can be 
observed at this stage. It might be the forward progeny of a worm, 
or might be ranked as a developing snail ; whilst if it were alleged to 
be an embryo starfish, or a baby sea-squirt, the zoologist would pro- 
bably own his inability to say which assertion was correct, or most in 
accordance with the appearance of this curious organism. 

The succeeding course of events to the gastrula-stage brings an 
elongation of the body, and from the inside or pocket-like cavity of 
the gastrula (4 @) the digestive tube of the future lancelet (5 2) is 
seen to be gradually formed. Then, also, appear the first marks and 
traces of its vertebrate relationship, and of its kinship with the aris- 
tocracy of the animal kingdom. The flattened aspect of the body now 
shows a tendency to develope two ridges or projections, which soon 
meet and unite in the middle line to form a tube (Fig. 6, 5 4), enclosing 
the nervous axis. This nervous tube remains open for a time in the 
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lancelet as depicted at 0, Fig. 6. The body of the young lancelet 
now assumes somewhat of the appearance of a flattened cylinder. 
It resembles closely the young sea-squirt, and, like the latter, possesses 
in its back-region a rod-like body, the wotochord (5 m). In the 
lancelet, however, the notochord extends completely from head to 
tail. The identity of the two developing bodies may be best 
demonstrated by a comparison of their longitudinal sections in Figs. 
3 and 6 (5, 5), where the arrangement of parts and organs is seen to 
be essentially similar. The next change results to the fore-part of 
the body, where the throat is seen to become cleft or perforated by 
the gill-slits—a sea-squirt feature again being apparent in this latter 
phase ‘of development. It is equally curious to note that similar 
clefts—to be more specially alluded to hereafter—appear in the 
development of all other vertebrates, including man ; these clefts in 
fishes bearing gillS, but in reptiles, birds, and mammals becoming 
obliterated. Ultimately the free-swimming lancelet assumes habits 
of more staid character. The notochord, which in most other and 
higher vertebrates is replaced by the spine, remains in the lancelet 
as the permanent representative of the backbone, just as in appen- 
dicularia (Fig. 4), among the sea-squirts, the “urochord” persists 
throughout life. And with the appearance of the systems and 
organs characteristic of its adult existence, the preparatory stages of 
lancelet-life may be regarded as having been completed. Thus it is 
certain that the development of the lancelet, whilst clearly that of a 
vertebrate animal, is also seen to produce a low type of vertebrate 
organization, and to present unmistakable affinities and likenesses 
to the development of the sea-squirts and of other invertebrate 
animals. 

Still higher in the vertebrate scale do our researches in develop- 
ment lead us, when we approach the study of the chick and its early 
life-history. And what is true of the chick’s development is, with 
greater or less modification of details, true of the production of every 
other vertebrate animal, man included. In the developing egg of the 
hen, the yolk undergoes segmentation (Fig. 7, a, B, C, D), as in the 
sponge, ascidian, and lancelet; but the process is partial in the 
bird, whilst it affects the entire egg-mass in the development of lower 
life. The blastoderm is duly formed as the result of segmentation, 
and from this substance—seen in the cicatricula, or scar of the egg— 
arises the future fowl; the great mass of the yolk and white serving 
as nutrient material for the developing bird. Soon, the cells of 
which the blastoderm is composed are seen to form themselves in three 
layers (Fig. 8, E, M, H) : an outer layer or ¢psb/ast ; a middle layer or, 
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mesoblast ; and an inner layer or hypodlast. It may be well to remark 
at this stage of our inquiries the part played by each of these three 





Fic. 7. 
layers in the formation of the young animal, From the epiblast arise the 
outer skin and the nervous system. The superficial layer of the body, 
and the great internal nerve- a 


centres governing the frame, 
its movements and vital pro- 
cesses, thus arise from one and 

- the same layer—a fact appear- 
ing to argue in favour of the 
origin of the nervous system a* 
of vertebrates from a layer 
which in anterior stages of existence (as in the animalcules of to-day) 
originally formed the outer and sensitive margin of the body. From 
the mesoblast or middle layer arise the bones, muscles, bloodvessels, 
the under skin and other parts ; whilst the hypoblast or under layer 
gives origin to the lining membrane of the digestive system, and to 
such digestive organs as the liver, pancreas, &c. 

About the sixth or eighth hour of incubation, these three layers of 
the blastoderm in the chick are duly formed. Very rapidly succeed 
the changes which result in the production of the chick itself A 
groove (Fig. 9, Ac, and 7, E e), soon appears on the surface of the 
blastoderm, this furrow being known as the “ primitive grooye,” and 
constituting the keel of the body, so to speak. The edges of the 
groove finally grow together (Fig. 9, 8), and convert the groove 
into a canal; a portion of the epiblast being pinched off from 
the remaining portion, and being included within the canal thus 
formed, duly gives origin to the brain and spinal cord. As two 
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projections of the blastoderm grow upwards to form the spinal region, 
so two folds grow downwards, and thus tend to form the body-walls 
of the young animal. Contemporaneously with these changes we 
find a structure of 
high importance to 
be gradually formed 
in the back-region 
of the chick. This 
structure is the 
“notochord,” a rod- 
like body (Fig. 8, 
ch), composed of 
a string of cells, 
which lies just 
beneath the _first- 

Fis. o formed tube (c), or 
that containing the nervous rudiments. The formation of this 
notochord cannot but forcibly call to mind the similar string of 
cells which appears in the course of development of the sea- 
squirt’s larva ; such a similarity being of too marked a character to 
admit of its being regarded in the light of a mere coincidence. On each 
side of the notochord the elements of the spine, in the shape of little 
cubical vertebre (Figs. 9, c ¢ ; 7, F,/; and 10, f v), are duly formed 
from the middle layer or mesoblast. The noto- 
chord itself—a permanent structure in such fishes 
as the lancelet, sharks, dogfishes, &c.—gradually 
disappears in the chick, its retrogression being 
apparent after the sixth day, whilst it is found to 
have entirely disappeared at the time of hatch- 
ing; whatever of its substance remains being 
absorbed in the formation of the spine. The 
folding of the blastoderm in front and behind 
soon specialise the head and tail (Fig. 10, #) of 
the young animal ; the head-extremity presently 
showing three swellings ( /d, mé, 4d), or dilatations, 
from which the brain is duly formed—and bending downwards in a 
highly characteristic fashion. Brain-development is accompanied by 
the formation of organs of sense, such as the nose, eyes (of v), and ears 
(au ~), which arise as pocket-like ingrowths from the epiblast or outer 
layer of the body ; whilst the mouth is similarly formed by an infolding 
of the outer layer, and is later on placed in communication with the 


digestive system. 
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During the third day of incubation, certain highly important 
structures appear in the neck of the chick. Four clefts or slits 
(Fig. 11, A g) are formed in the walls of the throat, these being named 
the visceral or branchial clefts. The 
upper edges of the clefts form thick 
folds, named the dranchial folds, five 
folds existing to the four clefts, as 
the last cleft has its lower border 
thickened in addition to its upper 
edge. The significance of these 
clefts and folds will be hereafter 
alluded to ; it may at present, how- 
ever, be noted, that all the clefts 
in the chick save the first are closed by the seventh day of incu- 
bation. The visceral “folds” contribute in an important fashion 
to the formation of the jaws and other structures belonging to the 
skull, the two hindermost folds disappearing in the chick, without 
leaving any traces of their existence. The limbs (Fig 11, w 7) begin 
to be developed about the fourth day, and first appear as little buds 
projecting from a ridge—the “ Wolffian ridge "—running round the 
young being from neck to tail at about its middle portion; but it 
is only about the fifth day that the distinctive characters of the limbs 
can be discerned. By the tenth day, however, the wings and feet, in 
all their characteristic structure, may be distinguished. The skull 
dates its history from the fifth day ; and only during the succeeding 
day may the bird-type of the chick be perceived in the characters of 
wings, feet, digestive system, and other structures—so remarkably 
alike are the developing young of higher vertebrates in their earlier 
stages of development. Meanwhile—as early, indeed, as the third 
day of life—the lungs have been formed as little pocket-like growths 
from the throat ; and even before hatching, the chick begins to use its 
breathing organs. With fully-formed parts, and perfectly equipped 
for the new existence which lies before it, the chick duly breaks the 
shell with its armed beak, and, throwing off the shrivelled remnants of 
organs once useful in its earlier stages, enters upon the characteristic 
life of its species. 

If the development of a quadruped be traced, or the stages of 
man’s physical progress in early life be reported upon, much the same 
course of development as that described in the case of the chick 
would be chronicled. We should see segmentation of the quadruped- 
germ (Fig. 7, A BCD), as in the lancelet ; we should note the formation 
of a blastoderm and its three layers, of a primitive groove, of a noto- 
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chord (Fig. 8, ¢4), of three brain-vesicles (Fig. 10, fb, mb, 4d), of visceral 
or branchial clefts, and of other structures similar to those of the 
chick. Only in the latest stages should we be able to trace the ap- 
pearance of the higher features of the quadruped or mammal as dis- 
tinguished from those of the bird. Human development, so far as 
has been traced, runs parallel with that of lower forms of life, and 
exhibits the “morula” stage (Fig. 7, D) equally with the sponge 
(Fig. 1, 3), sea-squirt (Fig. 3, 3), or lancelet (Fig. 6, 3). Man’s de- 
velopment is in truth but an epitome—condensed and modified, it may 
be, but still a recapitulation—of that of lower forms of life. Thus it 
is no mere supposition, but a weighty physiological fact, that through 
flitting and successive stages, which exactly repeat and represent per- 
manent forms in lower life, man finally attains to be the “ paragon o 
animals.” And thus also, the community of type and general struc- 
ture which man shares with the lowest fish is demonstrated anew by 
the marvellous history of the manner in which that type is evolved, 
alike in its lower and higher phases. 

The marshalling of facts to form generalisations, and the stringing 
of these facts upon the thread of a connected history, is a duty which 
lies next to hand in treating of development and the lessons it is 
calculated to teach. Let us, in the first place, try to discover the 
place and import of Harvey’s teachings concerning development, as 
compared with those of succeeding investigators and theories. There 
can be no question that the researches of the nineteenth century 
have but confirmed and enlarged the observations of Harvey in the 
seventeenth. “ Epigenesis” is seen to be the method of nature in 
developing the animal form with that “admirable and incomprehen- 
sible artifice” which Harvey so justly admired. From the primitive 
and undifferentiated protoplasm of the egg, modern embryology 
beholds the formation of the chick in a fashion strictly corresponding 
in all essential details to that outlined by the genius of Harvey. 
Compared with the views of Malpighi—holding that the egg contained 
a miniature chick, and that development was merely an unfolding or 
expansion of already-formed parts—Harvey’s description and theory 
of development stand forth in marked contrast in respect of their 
thorough correspondence with the fruits of modern research. Bonnet's 
theory of the “evolution,” through the supply of nutrition, of an 
already-formed chick contained in the egg meets a like fate to the 
opinion of Malpighi ; whilst his doctrine of “ emboitement ”—credit- 

_ing. each germ with being the repository of all future germs—when 
taken literally, shares a like fate with his ideas regarding the evolution 
of the single animal form. As supplementing the ideas of Harvey 
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by direct observation, we note the philosophic nature of the views of 
Wolff, through whose researches the foundations of modern embryology 
may be regarded as having been laid. The line of research leading 
from Wolff and Pander to the present day may be held to represent 
merely the direct continuation of the “ Exercitations” of Harvey, 
whose “ philosophising” has thus led to results of which its sage 
founder, with all his perspicuity, could have had no warning or idea. 

The details of the studies in development outlined in this paper 
must now be briefly summed up ; whilst a glance at their bearings 
upon and teachings regarding evolution may form a fitting conclusion 
to the present recital. Firstly, then, it is noteworthy that the germ 
or ovum of all animals—excepting the very lowest, or Protozoa— 
‘appears as a protoplasmic mass, which exhibits all the characters of 
the microscopic body known as a “ cell” (Figs. 1, 3, 6). In the 
lowest animals just named, the difficulty of distinguishing their germs, 
and indeed their entire developmental history, arises in great part 
from their ill-defined nature, and from the marvellous analogies and 
likenesses they present to their lower plant-neighbours. In the 
“ biological no-man’s-land” where the lowest animals and lowest 
plants meet in a confusing identity of form and function, distinctness 
of germ-elements may neither be expected nor found. But it is at 
the same time noteworthy that even in this lowest group of the 
animal series the observed phenomena of development occasionally 
present a singular resemblance to the primary process about to be 
alluded to, and already named segmentation ; such resemblance 
being inexplicable save on the supposition that in these lowest forms 
the development of \\ ¥/ 
the higher is fore- ?° 
shadowed in dim out- 
line. 

Take as an ex- 
ample the develop- 
ment of AMagosphera 
(Fig. 12, 1), a low 
form of marine ani- 
malcule found living 
on the Norwegian 
coast by Haeckel. Fic. 12. 

It resembles the familiar animalcule known as the Amceba ; but during 

the development of new beings the Magosphzera assumes a spherical 

form (2), within which a nucleus (a) and nucleolus (4) give it the appear- 

ance of a veritable egg (compare Fig. 1,1). Next in order succeeds a 
E2 
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process remarkably like that known as “ segmentation” in the eggs 
of higher animals. In the course of this process the Magosphera 
divides (3, 4, 5), until a stage resembling the “ mulberry-stage,” 
or morula (6), is attained. Thereafter the outer surface becomes 
ciliated, and, liberated from its investment, the Magosphzra swims 
freely (7) in the sea. Soon this free-swimming sphere breaks 
up into detached fragments of protoplasm, at first ciliated (8), but 
finally assuming {9) the adult Magosphzra form (1). In the well- 
defined groups of the animal world, ranging from the zoophytes, 
corals, and their neighbours (Ce/enterate animals), up to vertebrates, 
including man himself, we are presented with a marvellous likeness 
and an undoubted correspondence in the form and nature of the 
germ, and of the processes in virtue of which that germ is started on 
its developmental journey. 

Next in order, we note the occurrence in the developing eggs of 
all animals of that process to which the name segmentation has been 
given. We haveseen that the germ or egg of the sponge, equally with 
that of the sea-squirt, lancelet, chick, and also with that of Mammalia, 
or quadrupeds, exhibits this process of division. The egg, at first 
single-celled, becomes in this way many-celled ; and the variations 
observable in the process itself are but insignificant when contrasted 
with the extraordinary uniformity in the broad outlines thus exhibited 
by the eggs of all animals in their first stages, and in the changes pre- 
paratory to the outlining of the future form. But the similarity be- 
tween the development of widely different animals ends not thus. If 
the process of segmentation is universal, the moruda or “ mulberry- 
stage,” in which that process culminates, is seen to be no less uniform 
and unvarying in its occurrence. Even among the Protozoa, as we 
have already remarked (Fig. 12), we may perceive stages (Fig. 12, 
6) in development which imitate the “mulberry-mass ” of higher 
forms. We have already traced the occurrence of this stage in the 
sponge and in the other life-histories described in this paper : whilst 
a wider survey of the animal world would serve to show that in the 
early history of every group the “ mulberry-stage” is to be witnessed, 
as the first prominent landmark or halting-place on the journey of 
life. The egg of such an animal asa “ Tardigrade” or Bear-animal- 
cule—minute organisms allied to the mites, and found in the gutters 
of house-tops—thus exhibits in its development stages of a nature 
essentially similar to those seen in the history of both lower and 
higher forms of animal life. The egg itself (Fig. 13,1) exhibits a 
structure comparable with that of all other germs. In its develop- 
ment the germ not only passes through the stages of segmentation 
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(2, 3) already familiar to us in the sponges, sea-squirts, and vertebrates, 
but also arrives in due course at the “ee ~<a (4), or morula, 
whence the special : 

features of the Tardi- 
gradesare specialised. 
How perfectly these 
details in the animal- 
cule correspond with Fic. 13. 

the stages in the development of the vertebrates or highest animals, is a 
fact which may be best appreciated by the comparison of the seg- 
mentation of the egg of a vertebrate animal depicted in Fig. 14, 








Fic. 14. 
from its commencing development (1) to the attainment of the mul- 
berry-stage (5); whilst that of the frog (Fig. 15) exhibits essentially 


the same phases as the q 
developing-germ of bird 
ormammal. With Pro- 
fessor Allen Thomson, 
























we may therefore hold 4 
that “the occurrence of e eal 
segmentation and the wey, 





regularity of its pheno- y 15. 
mena are so constant, that we may regard it as one of the best 
established series of facts in organic nature.” 

But the further stages in development of different animals run 
parallel beyond the “‘ mulberry-stage” of progress. The morula, as 
we have seen, becomes a “ planula”—a form we saw distinctly in the 
sponge (Fig. 1, 4), and which is repeated with but little variation in 
the development even of the highest animals. Thus the “planula” 
appears to be well-nigh as universal in its occurrence as the “ morula.” 
But we saw that the planula in due course became the bag-shaped 
structure named gastru/a (Figs. 1, 5 ; 3, 4 ; and 6, 4). The wall of the 
planula is pushed in upon itself on one side, a central cavity being 
thus formed, bounded by a double wall, and communicating with the 
outer world by the mouth. Such is the gastrula ; and in its compo- 
sition we are able to discern the two primitive layers, named, as we 
have seen, ectoderm (ec) and endoderm (ev), or epiblast and hypoblast. 
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A third layer, the mesob/ast, makes its appearance between these two 
primary membranes, and from these three layers, as we have already 
seen, all the structures of the future animal are in due course ‘deve- 
loped. It seems perfectly certain, then, that if the mulberry-stage 
constitutes a first landmark in the development of the animal kingdom 
at large, no less does the gastrula-stage form a second resting-place 
in the track of life : since, as Haeckel and other embryologists have 
shown us (Fig. 16), the gastrula-stage of development (with its primi- 
tive mouth (m), body- 
cavity or stomach (7), 
and double layers (e¢ and 
en), occurs equally in the 
zoophyte (5) and worm 
(1); is as typical of 
the starfish (2) as of 
the crustacean (3); and 
aids as materially in 
the formation of the 
snail (4) as in the 
development of the 
vertebrate (6). After 
Fic. 16. its gastrula-stage each 
animal-form may be said to assume the special features of the group to 
which it belongs. At this point the vertebrate will pass towards 
its own sub-kingdom, and develope in due time the special features 
of the fish, the frog, the reptile, the bird, or the quadruped. 
Hence, as from a common point where numerous ways and paths 
diverge, each organism will elaborate or develope its gastrula-germ 
into a frame more or less complicated, and into belongings and 
structures suiting its rank in the great kingdom of animal life. And 
from such a standpoint we may discern, more clearly perhaps than at 
any other stage of our researches, the justice of the comparison which 
symbolises the animal world and its origin by the figure of a tree, 
whose divergent branches bear at their extremities the apparently 
distinct and specialised groups of animals, but whose stem and trunk, 
from which these branches spring, no less powerfully represents the 
common origin and uniform development of its varied parts. 

That the evolutionist’s case for the common origin and produc- 
tion by descent of the forms of animal life is strengthened and sup- 
ported by the facts of development, is a statement which can admit 
of no question in the eyes of those who fairly face the facts, and 
logically and without bias or prepossession construe their meaning. 
On any other supposition than that of the common origin and subse- 
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quent specialisation of the varied forms of animal life, the fact that a 
sponge, a sea-squirt, and a lancelet pass through essentially similar 
stages of development, presents itself simply as an inexplicable mys- 
tery. Community of development betokens community of origin ; 
otherwise the facts of Nature must present themselves as absurdities 
admitting of no logical construction whatever. Why a vertebrate 
animal in its earlier history should resemble a sponge or sea-squirt is 
a query simply unanswerable, save on the hypothesis that vertebrate 
ancestry was at one period transmitted through forms of which the 
sponges and sea-squirts are the existent and it may be the altered 
representatives. The development of an animal thus reasonably 
stands before us, in the newer interpretation of evolution, as a veri- 
table panorama of its descent. Often, according to Darwin’s already 
quoted remark, the series of pictures may here and there be obscured. 
The continuity of the shifting views may be interrupted by the extinc- 
tion of stages through the influence of external conditions or of 
unknown causes. But in most cases the outlines remain clearly and 
fairly drawn, and afford us a glimpse into the order of nature, not 
only more astonishing, but also more convincing in its teachings, than 
the views obtained of the world of life from any other standpoint. 

There yet remain for consideration one or two important points 
suggested by the details of animal development—these latter points 
bearing as intimately, perhaps, on the argument for evolution as the 
grand facts of development themselves. First in order, it behoves us 
to note the interesting facts concerning the branchial arches and gill- 
clefts of vertebrate animals, already noticed, and the conclusions to 
which the observation of these facts eventually leads. 

The branchial or gill clefts were remarked as being developed in 
the neck or throat of the chick 
(Fig. 11, g)about the third day 
of incubation. The part sub- 
sequently played by certain 
of these structures in the 
formation of the jaws was duly 
noted ; the remaining clefts 
and folds disappearing in due 
course, and leaving no trace 
of their existence behind. 
Shortly stated, the history of 
these gill-openings shows us 
that they are of universal oc- 
currence in the development 
of the vertebrate group of animals. They appear in the fish (Fig. aa 
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and in the bird (Fig. 11, g). They are developed as persistently in man’s 
early history as in the development of the frog or reptile. And no 
more convincing proof of the community of development in this 
respect could be adduced than the comparison of the early embryos 
of different vertebrate animals. In Figs. 11, 17, and 18 such compa- 
risons have been 
made. The gill- 
arches are there 
seen to be as 
clearly the natural 
heritage of man 
(Fig. 18, D) as of 
the rabbit (c), 
calf (B), and pig 
(A) ; whilst they are as typically repr sented in the chick (Fig. 11, g) 
and fish (Fig. 17, g). In the fish and in some newt-like animals 
the visceral clefts and arches become permanent features of their 
adult life, and are associated with the “gills” or breathing organs. 
But reptiles, birds, and quadrupeds are lung-breathers, and possess 
gills at no period of their life. Why, then, it may be asked, should 
they invariably develope in their early life gill-arches and gill- 
clefts which bear no relation to the wants of their adult existence? 
The gill-arches of reptiles, birds, and mammals never develope gills ; 
and even the gills and gill-clefts of tadpoles (depicted in Fig. 19, g) 





Fic. 18. 





Fic. 19. 
disappear when these animals become adult toads, frogs, and newts. 


Why, then, this seeming irrationality and useless expenditure of 
creative power in nature ? 
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The true and only answer to such a pertinent query is, that the 
gills and gill-arches of higher vertebrates bear reference to a former 
condition of matters. They relate to anterior stages of vertebrate 
existence, when the ancestors of lung-breathing animals were repre- 
sented by gill-bearing and aquatic forms. Gill-arches and gill-slits 
thus appear as a true legacy and inheritance from an aquatic ancestry. 
In the higher vertebrata the first gill-opening becomes converted 
into structures and parts connected with the ear. The remaining 
clefts disappear, whilst the gill-arches themselves contribute to form 
the tongue-bone (hyoid bone) and the small bones or vesicles of the 
internal ear. Only on the theory of descent with modification can 
we rationally explain the presence of now useless structures such as 
the gill-arches and gill-clefts of lung-breathing vertebrates. On this 
principle, “‘ we may cease marvelling,” says Darwin, “at the embryo of 
an air-breathing mammal or bird having branchial slits and arteries 
running in loops, like those of a fish which has to breathe the 
air dissolved in water by the aid of well-developed branchiz.” 
The method of disappearance of the gills and their arches is as 
reasonably detailed when Darwin states that, “in order to under- 
stand the existence of rudimentary organs, we have only to suppose 
that a former progenitor possessed the parts in question in a perfect 
state, and that under changed habits of life they became greatly 
reduced, either from simple disuse, or through the natural selection 
of those individuals which were least encumbered with a superfluous 
part, aided by the other means previously indicated.” 

Another fact of interest, derived from our studies in development, 
relates to the position of sea-squirt larva and of the lancelet as 
together constituting “links” which bridge the gulf between the 
invertebrates and their higher backboned neighbours the vertebrate 
animals. Only when we think of the apparently great gulf fixed 
between the fishes as the lowest vertebrates and all invertebrate 
forms, can we realise the gain to evolution of the knowledge which 
shows how the development of the sea-squirt and that of the lowest 
vertebrate run in parallel lines. Such a correspondence in de- 
velopment, and the discovery of the possession by sea-squirts of 
the “notochord,” long thought to be the exclusive possession of the 
vertebrates, constitute together a veritable tower of strength for the 
evolutionist, whence he may survey a formidable gap supplied, and a 
“ missing link” satisfactorily brought to light. 

At the close of our embryological ramble we note that the facts 
of development may be regarded as being thoroughly in favour of 
the theory of Evolution. Professor Allen Thomson, in his presidential 
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address to the British Association (1877), stated the latter fact forcibly 
when he said, “I consider it impossible, therefore, for anyone to be a 
faithful student of embryology, in the present state of science, without 
at the same time becoming an evolutionist.” These are weighty 
words, but they are fully justified by the circumstances of the case to 
which they apply. And no less apt are the terms in which the same 
authority in matters embryological further alludes to the support 
received by evolution from daily life-histories of living beings : “ If,’ 
says Professor Thomson, “we admit the progressive nature of the 
changes of development, their similarity in different groups, and their 
common characters in all animals—nay, even, in some respects, in both 
plants and animals—we can scarcely refuse to recognise the possibility 
of continuous derivation in the history of their origin.” 


ANDREW WILSON, 
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COLONIAL LEGISLATION. 


T is the fashion to speak of the Australian Colonies as democratic, 
but after living a while in them one begins to question whether 
the democracy of the Colonials is not, after all, somewhat superficial. 
By the very force of circumstances the voice of the people is loudest, 
because there is little else but people. There is no old aristocracy, 
and the throne is a shadow. The land mainly belongs to the people 
as represented by their governments ; and manhood suffrage obtains. 
But the Colonial is intensely loyal to home and home institutions. 
Especialiy is he deeply attached to Parliamentary institutions, and 
copies the home article with strict fidelity in all essential points. The 
respective constitutions may differ in certain particulars, but in all 
the colonies representative government is a passion. At first it 
seems whimsical to a man accustomed to St. Stephen’s, and the hun- 
dreds of members who pour in at the sound of the division bell, to 
look upon the handful of Australians who are imitating the English 
Parliament, in a chamber not larger than the House of Commons’ 
tea-room ; and the sense of oddity does not wear off when he hears 
discussions upon subjects similar to those dealt with by small English 
corporations. When, however, he has learnt to regard Colonial 
legislation from a Colonial and not from a British standpoint, he will 
perceive that it performs the work which comes natural to its hand, 
and, on the whole, performs it well. Now and then discreditable 
scenes occur in some of the Colonial Houses of Parliament, and 
curious jobs are perpetrated ; but, taking into consideration the 
materials of which these legislatures are made, and with which they 
have to deal, their action is on the whole fair and sensible. 

It is however a sketch, and not a dissertation, that I have now 
set before myself, and its subject will be the Parliament of Queens- 
land. It is the Colonial Legislature with which I am best acquainted, 
and—Queensland being the youngest of the Australian Colonies—it 
offers as good a sample as may be found of the way in which the 
machinery of an infant State works. 

The ceremony of opening Parliament can scarcely be described 
as imposing, but we should be ashamed of our disloyalty if we had 
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no ceremony, and so we call out the Volunteers as a guard of honour, 
bid our ladies don their best attire, display all the uniforms we are 
entitled to wear, and receive Her Majesty's Representative, His 
Excellency the Governor, with a royal salute. As a show, however, 
the opening of Parliament attracts no enthusiastic crowds, partly 
because the Parliamentary buildings are out of the inner circle of the 
town’s traffic ; partly because the Governor lives, so to speak, next 
door, and has to drive a few yards only ; partly because we have not 
idlers sufficient to compose a decent crowd ; and partly because a 
score of mounted troopers and a company of Volunteers are not 
likely to be considered by the populace a fair equivalent for the loss 
of a day’s work. 

The members of the Legislative Council (who write M.L.C. after 
their names, who are nominees of the Crown, and are entitled to the 
prefix “ honourable”) appear in evening dress ; and they are doubt- 
less well awaz> that, if there be one costume above another that will 
not bear the light of a blazing noonday sun, it is the dismal swallow- 
tail and white necktie of the 19th century. But they are the peers 
of the Queensland Parliament, and, having no lordly robes, must 
approach the Old Country model as closely as possible. ‘These gen- 
tlemen are so few in number that they are almost obscured by the 
ladies who on this occasion are allowed to sit upon the floor of the 
house. Upon the dais there is a chair of state for the Governor, who 
wears his uniform and does not remove his cocked hat, and another 
for the President of the Upper House. Around these di,nitaries are 
grouped the colonel commandant of the Volunteers in scarlet, the 
major of Volunteer Artillery in dark blue, the aide-de-camp in the uni- 
form of his English regiment, the commander of the little surveying 
schooner in naval captain’s uniform (and without doubt the hand- 
somest of the lot), and the commissioner of Police in somewhat of a 
Windsor uniform. The Judges, in State robes, have a seat to them- 
selves near the ladies. The upper galleries are full of spectators. 
All the formalities of an opening day are observed. The Usher of 
the Black Rod, attired and armed as such, summons the Lower 
House, and the members of that Assembly tumble in like their 
brethren at Westminster, only in more orderly fashion, and listen 
behind the bar while his Excellency reads “The Queen’s Speech,” 
which is often in vagueness and grammar closely modelled upon the 
traditional composition of the Imperial Parliament: so great is the 
Colonial’s loyalty. Amongst the members of the Legislative Assem- 
bly (who write M.L.A. after their name) there are no uniforms, but 
the Speaker, like the President, wears his silk gown and lace scarf, 
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the Clerk and his assistant wear their robes and white bands, the 
Serjeant-at-Arms appears in the equipment of his order, and the 
Attorney-General sports the cumbrous wig to which he is entitled. 
The M.L.A.s, however, most of them fresh from the country, from 
tropical parts of the colony, from sheep- and cattle-stations, have not 
discarded their white linen and China silk clothing, and there will 
probably not be a black coat amongst them, as they cluster behind 
the bar, hear the speech read, and troop out, without ceremony or 
loss of time, to meet two hours later to begin the business of the 
session. 

Queenslanders, and not without some show of warrant, claim 
that there is no parliamentary building in Australia superior to theirs. 
It is a solid stone structure, with central dome and cupola at either 
end ; and if it has a fault at all, it is that the fagade is somewhat heavy- 
looking ; but the interior is ornamented and furnished in excellent 
taste. The Legislative Assembly Chamber is at one end of the 
building, that of the Council is at the other, with well-furnished 
library, commodious writing-rooms, and lavatories intervening. The 
ground-floor is occupied by committee-rooms and sundry offices. 
The President of the Upper House, the Speaker, the Chairmen of 
Committees, and other officers have quarters in the Parliamentary 
buildings. 

The seats in the Lower House are arranged as in the House of 
Commons, and are similarly upholstered, but they are for the accom- 
modation, not of 652, but of 55 members. It is therefore a House 
of Commons very much in miniature. The apartment is lighted 
with gas from the roof and pendant chandeliers under the galleries. 
Ample accommodation is made for such of the public as care to 
witness the senatorial proceedings. There is a Speaker’s upper 
gallery running along one side of the House, for which tickets must 
be obtained ; the Strangers’ Gallery faces the Speaker, and is open 
to the public without any other formality than an application to the 
policeman at the porch entrance; the gallery opposite the Speaker’s 
Gallery, also running the whole length of the House, is set apart for 
ladies, who here enjoy a freedom which their sisters at home have 
long vainly endeavoured to possess. This is one of the details in 
which colonials will zo¢ imitate the British model. There is no cage, 
no relegation to the garret region ; the ladies can see and be seen, 
and no member's order is necessary to secure them admission. They 
are free to come and go when and how they like, and the only ill 
effect of this serious breach of constitutional usage is that their 
loquacity increases the reporters’ difficulties. Over the Speaker's 
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chair, and of course in a position particularly bad for hearing, the 
reporters are lodged. In this respect we ave faithful to the great 
original. There are two sets of reporters, divided by an ornamental 
balustrade ; the one set being the reporters for the newspapers, and 
the other the official Hansard staff. 

From this coign of vantage the picture below is of the old 
familiar kind: a long table covered with handsomely-bound books, 
documents, despatch-boxes and sand-glasses, but lacking the bauble 
which raised Oliver Cromwell’s ire. Some of the colonies, I believe, 
have set up a mace, and are very proud of it, but Queensland has 
not done so, and has not any present intention of adding that symbol 
to its parliamentary furniture. Nor does the Speaker or any official 
of the House wear a wig. The Serjeant-at-Arms, however, has a 
serviceable dress-sword, and appears on State occasions in the pre- 
scriptive tights and silver-buckled shoes. 

The entrance of the Speaker is ceremoniously announced by the 
Serjeant’s “‘Gentlemen, Mr. Speaker ;” and there being no chaplain 
where there is no State church, the Speaker walks to the Clerk’s seat 
at the head of the table and reads a short prayer for the “ High 
Court of Parliament in Queensland assembled,” the members stand- 
ing, and the public, if any, being permitted to remain and have the 
full benefit of the supplication, and not being shut out, as they are at 
home, as if they were beyond all power of redemption. Should there 
happen to be the necessary quorum of sixteen, the Speaker retires to 
his own seat on the orthodox dais, but he counts the attendance 
while at the table. The sheep and the goats occupy the traditional 
positions: ministerialists to the right, oppositionists to the left, 
with members of Adullamite tendencies making themselves comfort- 
able on the cross-benches. 

If we analyse the composition of the House, we shall see that 
parliamentary institutions are not worked in a colony like Queensland 
without considerable difficulty. There are no leisure classes. There 
is no hereditary aristocracy, and, using the word as it is used in 
England, no aristocracy at all. Some of the electorates are more 
than a thousand miles distant from the seat of government ; and in 
what are called the outside districts, occupied only by pastoralists, 
scattered at very wide intervals over hundreds of miles of country, it 
is not easy to find a man who can spare the time or afford the expense 
of coming down to the Brisbane Parliament to represent a con- 
stituency. It therefore often happens that members represent 
electors whom they have never seen, and are elected without the 
necessity of canvassing, or even visiting the place for which they sit. 
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Political capital in a small way is occasionally made out of the fact, 
but, on the whole, the electorates so represented do not suffer, while 
the members themselves, it is hardly necessary to point out, are 
saved an infinitude of trouble. There are gold-field constituencies, 
and so long as the miners are represented by a member who under- 
stands their wants and interests, they are content. There are 
squatting constituencies, and so long as the squatters are represented 
by one of themselves, they also do not complain. 

Necessarily a large number of the members reside in Brisbane, 
but others have to come immense distances to the capital ; riding as 
best they may from stations in the interior, and travelling down the 
coast by steamer. These, of course, are unable to visit their homes 
while the session lasts, and take up their abode in Brisbane “ for the 
season.” A member recently travelled 1,120 miles to record his vote. 
Another, who represents a country electorate, drives or rides a hun- 
dred miles every week. Others have to go backwards and forwards 
by the railway. The question of expense under these conditions 
keeps a number of good men out of the House. When a man has 
to pay £30 in steamboat fares alone to get to Parliament, and has to 
reside three or four months in the metropolis away from his run or 
place of business in order to enjoy the honour of being a member, 
he considers twice, and even the Gladstonian thrice, before he 
plunges into politics. ‘Then comes in the opportunity of the solicitor 
or barrister or merchant of Brisbane, and this is why the last Liberal 
Government was frequently taunted with being a Brisbane Ministry. 

Attempts have been made occasionally to introduce a Bill for the 
payment of members, but they have always failed. The example of 
Victoria, whose members are paid, is not regarded as at all en- 
couraging ; and although the efforts have been made, the question has 
really never been seriously entertained. What has been discussed, 
with more probability of eventual success, is a mileage allowance to 
members to cover their travelling expenses; but the House has never 
yet been in a mood to consent even to this plan, although it is 
acknowledged that it would be free from the objections which might 
be entertained to the payment of members and the consequent 
establishment of a system of delegation. Of course, members travel 
free on the railways; but as the railways as yet do not extend very far 
inland, the gain is not great. 

Into this consideration also enters the length of the session. The 
Queensland Parliament sits for a shorter period than any other in 
Australia, but the tendency is gradually towards longer sessions. 
The hours of sitting are also shorter, but the tendency here again is 
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to prolongation. The ordinary rule is for the House to assemble 
either in the middle of April or beginning of May, and sit on Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, the aim always being to close the 
session as soon after the first week in September as possible. No 
consideration of grouse or partridge, however, hastens the close of 
our parliamentary labours ; yet there is some such consideration, for 
after September the heat increases apace, and, what is of more im- 
portance than weather, sheep-shearing begins up country, and the 
squatters are always anxious to get back to their runs to see that this 
all-important operation of the year is faithfully carried out. When 
sufficient progress is not made with business the House sits for four 
days in the week, and occasionally, when there is a good deal to be 
done, or obstruction is carried to a maximum length, the session lasts 
into November and December. An effort is being made, for example, 
this year (1879) to close the session early. There is a new Ministry 
in power. The Liberals, as we will call them for convenience, after 
five years of office, were defeated at the general election ; and the Con- 
servatives, as we will also call them, have come into power. The 
squatters have therefore a majority, and, in addition to the calls of the 
wool harvest, they are animated by a wish to close the session so as 
to attend the International Exhibition at Sydney. In order to accom- 
plish this, the House, at an unusually early period of the session, 
meets on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday; and if 
“stone-walling ” tactics are adopted by the oppositionists, as has been 
threatened, Friday sittings will also be added. 

The House meets at half-past three, and it is a late sitting indeed 
if the gas is not turned off by eleven o’clock. Once now and then, on 
very rare occasions, the proceedings run into the small hours of the 
morning, but this only happens three or four times during the session. 
At six o’clock there is an adjournment for an hour, and the members 
descend to the refreshment-room to partake of a very substantial 
tea-dinner, with a gossip afterwards in the smoking-room. 

Having thus roughly outlined the nature of the session, let us 
look down on the floor of the Chamber and pass the members in 
review ; the reader will by that means be able to form an estimate 
of the materials out of which a Colonial Parliament is made. ‘The 
Premier, Mr. McIlwraith, is a hard-headed Scotchman, reputed to be 
one of the best financiers in the colony. He was originally a civil 
engineer in Victoria, but is now largely engaged in squatting pursuits 
in Queensland. It is said that he either leases, or is interested in 
the renting of, something like 20,000 square miles of country away 
in the far west, where, until recently, settlement had never been 
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attempted. His position in the Ministry is that of Colonial Treasurer ; 
which is somewhat of an innovation, the understanding generally 
being that the head of the Government shall occupy the office of 
Colonial Secretary. The Colonial Secretary, Mr. A. H. Palmer, is 
also a squatter; a sturdy John-Bull kind of man, who is a great 
favourite by reason of his bluff straightforwardness of manner and 
staunchness to the colony and all its concerns. The Minister for Works, 
Mr. Macrosson, who is also Minister for Mines, is a clever debater, and 
an extremely well informed man, who is not ashamed to state that 
he was once upon a time a working digger, and is still connected with 
mining pursuits. The Minister of Lands, Mr. Perkins, is a brewer. 
The Attorney-General, Mr. Pring, is, of course, a barrister and a 
Queen’s Counsel, and ought to be in the House, but was defeated on 
going back for re-election. The Opposition are not able, therefore, to 
charge the Government with much show of reason—as they generally 
can when the other party is in power—of being a “ Pure Merino” 
squatting Ministry. The accusation is notwithstanding made, for at 
a town’s meeting this taunt is always sure to bring down the House. 
On the bench behind the Ministers one may reckon a proportion 
of squatters. There are amongst them one or two English University 
men ; some barristers ; stock- and station-agents ; one or two whose 
education has been gained in the rough practical school of colonial 
life ; but all, roughly speaking, bound together by the same pastoral 
interests. 

The former Ministry—the Ministry of “the People ”—was, as 
might be expected, of a different composition. The Premier and 
Colonial Secretary, the Hon. J. Douglas, was an independent 
gentleman ; the Colonial Treasurer, Mr. G. R. Dickson, was an auc- 
tioneer and estate-agent ; the Minister of Lands, Mr. McLean, was a 
farmer, and the Grand Master of the Good Templars ; the Minister for 
Works, Mr. Miles, was a squatter of a fiercely Liberal turn of mind ; 
the Attorney-General, the Hon. S. W. Griffith, a young man, was the 
son of a Congregationalist minister, who at eight-and-twenty had risen 
to the distinction of being a Cabinet Minister, the head of the Bar, 
an influential politician, and who at the age of thirty-four was offered 
a Supreme Court Judgeship. He may be taken as a brilliant ex- 
ample of what an industrious, steady, and talented young colonial 
may achieve. He distinguished himself at the Sydney University, 
where he won a travelling scholarship, which enabled him to visit the 
Old Country, and to see something of the countries of Europe. The 
majority of the members on the Liberal side are Brisbane residents, 
representing what, again for convenience, we may call the masses. 
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Some of them in England would be termed retail tradesmen ; in the 
colonies they are called storekeepers. And there are three jour- 
nalists, one publican, a solicitor, a barrister, and some agriculturists. 
After an experience of the House of Commons as seen from the 
‘reporters’ gallery, I was naturally curious to observe in what fashion 
a Colonial Parliament would conduct its operations, and to study 
the manner of the members as well as their oratorical capabilities. 
From the first I have. been considerably surprised at the ability and 
decorum characterising the debates. I had read—as who has not ?— 
of disgraceful scenes in Colonial Parliaments ; of members using bad 
e, challenging each other to fight, and defying all law and 
order; but I soon found that this description did not apply to 
Queensland. I could count on my ten fingers the number of times 
Guring three years when the Speaker has found it necessary to call a 
member to order. It will not, I trust, be accounted sacrilege to say 
that, in this respect, the Queensland House bears at least favourable 
comparison even with the venerable and peerless House of Commons 
as at present constituted. It must, too, be borne in mind that occur- 
rences which in the House of Commons would be smothered 
&imongst a crowd of members, come out in glaring prominence in a 
small chamber where scarcely a whisper can be indulged in without 
becoming the general property of the House. 

* ‘The speaking capacity of the members, making necessary allow- 
ances for the larger proportion of self-educated men, would bear 
favourable comparison with that at home ; indeed, I am not so certain 
that it would not in some respects gain by comparison. I have never 
in Queensland heard a member ignominiously break down in making 
a speech. The colonial legislators may not be able to express them- 
sélves in the choice language and studied rhetoric one is accus- 
tomed to in the House of Commons, and there is, of course, quite an 
absence of House-of-Commons style ; to which remark it may be 
permitted to append a doubt whether that style is necéssatily the ne 
plus ultra to be aimed at. A member here, for example, says “hear, 
hear,” not “ yaw, yaw ;” and he does not see the necessity, when he 
rises to address his fellows, of adopting a lugubrious tone and un- 
natural sing-song which he would not dream of affecting in common 
life. In the very nature of things, oratorical displays with us are 
rarely indulged in. Any man with an ordinary sense of the ridiculous 
would hesitate before “ orating ” in a small chamber, with an audience 
not averaging more than a couple of score. Florid eloquence, there- 
fore, is not the fashion ; but there is a strong tinge of common sense 
which more pretentious parliaments might imitate with advantage, 
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and an ability on the part of nine members out of ten to say what 
they have to say in a fluent, forcible, logical fashion. 

In the course of discussion all the usages of the House of Com- 
mons are brought into play. We get our motions for adjournment 
to air grievances and force the Ministerial hand ; we get questions of 
order and Speaker’s rulings ; we have our Standing Orders, and they 
are rigidly adhered to. Sir Erskine May is frequently quoted in 
cases of difficulty, but that eminent authority is not sufficient ; Todd 
the Canadian, and Cushing the American, are held in equal respect 
by sticklers for parliamentary precedents. While estimates are 
passing through committee, the usual worrying of Ministers is indulged 
in ; progress is reported in the old familiar style; and divisions are 
taken, not by members trooping into their respective lobbies and 
filing in silently, but by simply crossing from one side of the House 
to the other. , 

The work done, as I have hinted on a previous page, is very 
often mere vestry work. The government of a colony is essentially 
paternal. It is a necessity which is grumbled at and deplored ; but 
for a time at least it must remain a necessity. Sometimes an entire 
evening is spent in discussing the desirableness or otherwise of 
increasing a civil servant’s salary by £10 a year; and exciting 
debates are got up over a bridge or a road, or a small matter which 
a parochial vestry would dispose of in five minutes. Imperial ques- 
tions there are none. The work is a work of details, often petty, 
but absolutely incidental to the condition of a young colony. One 
of the evils of this necessity is what is known in colonial parlance 
as “log-rolling.” Parliament is fully aware of the danger of this 
system, and of its baneful effect upon the people ; and as time pro- 
gresses, it may be reduced to the narrowest limits or entirely 
abolished. A candidate wooing the suffrages of a constituency will 
be returned, not upon his political principles, but upon the sort of 
determination he evinces to back up the claims of the district for 
public works. 

There is a continual scramble for public money to do things 
which the people could do for themselves. One of the Ministers, 
for example, travelling up the line the other day, was interviewed by 
one or two of the inhabitants at a roadside station. With touching 
earnestness they affirmed that the Government was extremely lax in 
its duties, and did not deserve the confidence of the country. The 
Minister was all attention, pulled a long face, and proceeded to 
inquire into the cause of this serious aspect of affairs. He found 
that the head and front of the Government’s offending was this :— 
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The handle of a windlass, which served a public well, was broken. 
The Government had originally dug the well and furnished the 
windlass, and by the expenditure of a few shillings and a few hours’ 
labour the handle might have been replaced ; but so accustomed are 
the people to look to Government to do these things, that the well 
had remained unused for a month or six weeks, the people had 
croaked and suffered, while a vast amount of correspondence took 
place with the member for the district, and the Government direct, 
to secure the repair of a paltry bit of mechanism. There is another 
instance, more recent, of a man who rode fifty miles into Brisbane to 
wait upon the Minister for Works with reference to a culvert which 
required strengthening. It was a day’s journey down and a day’s 
journey back, and the man would probably spend a pound in mis- 
cellaneous expenses. The culvert was by-and-by examined by a 
foreman despatched for the purpose, and it was found that a piece of 
timber ten feet long would have put it into efficient repair, and that 
if the inhabitants of the district had laid their heads together and 
tackled the work themselves, they could have done it at a cost of 
half a day’s labour. 

It is but candid to state that governments do their best to dis- 
courage this constant looking to the Treasury chest. Towards the 
end of every session, however, “log-rolling” becomes a wholesale 
business. One member applies for a few hundred pounds, or 
perhaps a few thousand pounds, to build a bridge, or make a road, 
or erect a court-house, or do some other public work ; and he pro- 
mises another member, who also has a claim of the same kind to 
advance, to vote for him, if the other will return the compliment. 
In the end the thing becomes a general scramble, and it requires a 
very firm will on the part of the Government to resist. A Bill now 
passing through the House, called the Divisional Boards Bill, is 
intended to do away to a great extent with this system; and if it 
becomes law, boards will be formed to relieve the Government of 
petty details of administration and to force the people to look to them- 
selves for what they want. Members and Ministers will escape the 
perpetual worrying which “ log-rolling ” involves, and the public funds 
will be subject to less drain. But the colonists will not submit to 
an abolition of the present order of things without a struggle. The 
Divisional Boards Bill was introduced, read a second time, and 
debated, and then, according to custom on important measures, it 
was allowed to rest at that stage, in order that the country consti- 
tuencies might consider it and tell their members what they thought 
of it. Directly the people saw or fancied that the essence of the 
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Bili was local taxation for local wants, they rose in arms against it ; 
and if the measure should ever become law, it will be in spite of 
strong opposition. 

There is another evil growing out of this. It is “the Govern- 
ment stroke.” That the administration should be perpetually forced 
to carry its parental relations to an exaggerated length is bad enough, 
but it is imposed upon in every way by the manner in which its work 
is done. ‘The decline of conscientiousness, and therefore skill, in the 
British workman is more apparent here than in England, and for 
several reasons. The mechanics who come out in our emigrant 
ships are not—cannot, perhaps, be expected to be—the flower of 
their class. Where there is a scarcity of labour, employers have to 
take the best they can get. The consequence is that in the colonies 
there are more tinkers than true workmen in every grade of artisan- 
ship. Men accept engagements as carpenters, masons, and smiths, 
who at home would be day-labourers to attend the skilled workman. 
Into this system of public works enters also a vast amount of 
patronage, with its attendant risk of favouritism, jobbery, and waste ; 
and in this respect there is not one colony better than another. 
They all live in glass houses—are forced to live there, deploring the 
position, and waiting and working for a gradual release from this 
and all the other drawbacks unavoidable in young countries eager to 
create a population. Public works have to be undertaken to keep 
in employment the immigrants brought out at the expense of the 
State ; and as by far too many emigrants leave the Old Country with 
the idea that it is a life of leisure, and not of hard work, that they 
have before them, it is easy to perceive that the Government does not 
receive full value for its money. The “ Government stroke,” there- 
fore, is not always honest or capable, despite the strenuous efforts of 
the administration to make it both. It isa great point gained to be 
fully alive to the existence of the disease, and to know that there is 
at least a desire to effect a cure ; and while that great constitutional 
keystone—the Opposition—keeps its place, every Government is 
bound to act the part of physician. 

Out of a population of 200,000 there are, directly and indirectly, 
10,000 persons in the employment of the Government—civil ser- 
vants, police, mechanics, roadmakers, railway navvies, and the like ; 
and it is but human nature that, when their interests are directly at 
stake, these emp/oyés band together—a formidable consideration to 
any administration that would remain popular. The new Govern- 
ment, upon coming into power, found a policy of retrenchment 
forced upon them, and where they considered the departments over- 
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manned, they dismissed the superfluous workmen. Need it be added, 
that the action plunged them at once, and thenceforth, into a sea of 
trouble? Yet there was no escape from the difficulty. The depres- 
sion which paralyses Great Britain reacts upon us, and the almost 
unparalleled spectacle is at present (1879) presented of large num. 
bers of unemployed in all the Australian colonies. Queensland has 
been compelled to put a temporary stop to State immigration. In 
Victoria the phenomenon is most remarkable, though the so-called 
“unemployed” include an enormous number of loafers—fellows who 
wander about ostensibly seeking for work, but actually praying 
Heaven they may never find it. A man representing himself to be 
in great distress went to a friend of my own the other day to ask 
for work. My friend offered him the ordinary Queensland pay of 
six shillings a day to put his garden in order. The “unemployed” 
-—a mere rough labourer—said he would be hanged if he would work 
for anyone under seven shillings a day, and departed with all the 
airs of an outraged individual. In Melbourne, not a month since, a 
man sought work, and found it. “Come on at once,” the employer 
said cheerily. ‘“ Can’t come till to-morrow,” the other replied ; “I 
have to attend a meeting of the unemployed this afternoon.” 

The question of Immigration, to which passing reference has 
been made, here demands momentary consideration, as one which 
frequently engages the attention of Parliament. Every year under 
this head a large vote appears on the Estimates, and the items are 
keenly criticised. It is a wide question. It deals with the adminis- 
tration of the Agent-General’s office in London ; with the despatch of 
immigrants, and their well-being on the voyage ; with their employ- 
ment when they arrive at the Government dépét at the port of 
debarkation. Here again the Government is often victimised, now 
by contractors, and now by the immigrants themselves. Continually 
it is asked whether State immigration pays, and the day will probably 
arrive when Parliament will reply in the negative. In return for a 
free passage, and better living on the voyage than most of the 
emigrants have been used to, the colony expects to receive healthy, 
honest, and useful folk, who are prepared to settle down and make 
Queensland their home ; but latterly great complaints have been 
made of the too large proportion of incapables, and of the numbers 
who accept a free passage to the colony with the express intention 
of joining their friends in New South Wales or Victoria—a species 
of fraud for which there is no remedy. The colony of course expects 
that the immigrants will be to a considerable extent an assorted lot ; 
but it is not prepared to put up with the offscourings of the old 
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countries. Many of the immigrants are of course of the right type; 
but where the slatternly, ignorant girls who impudently demand and 
obtain their £25 a year as general domestic servants come from is a 
standing mystery : and as for half of the men, they are a perpetual 
reminder of Carlyle’s dictum as to the proportion of fools in the 
world. It may, I am aware, be urged on the other side, that 
emigrants are sometimes induced to come out by promises and 
inducements that are overcoloured. Abuses will mar the best of 
systems. Yet the colony has most reason to feel aggrieved at the 
wonderful manner in which emigrants deceive themselves by 
supposing that gold is to be picked up in the streets, and that : their 
days of work are over. Perceiving their érror, they are ‘disappoilited, 
and abuse the colony, forgetting their own faults, and failing to see 
their own helplessness. For half the year thé Clitnate is trying, for 
the other half it is delightful ; but sufferers from the sumimér heat 
somehow invariably forget, in describing their trials, the compensation’ 
afforded by the bright temperate winter. A wofse® place that 
Queensland for the incapable, shiftless, idlé man I could not men. 
tion. For the man or woman prepared fo rough it, eat the bread 
of carefulness, and work downright hard at anything that offers, 
there is a road to competence fifty per cent. shorter than they can 
find at home. 

I have two immediate cases‘in illustration. Number one is a 
young man who has been a London shopman. He lands at Rock- 
hampton an immigrant. No shopmen are wanted there, or in any 
other towns ; there are too many of that class already. He has no 
money, and, applying to the authorities, is sent to handle pick and 
shovel on the railway line. The work is new, the heat severe, and he 
is disgusted. He finds his way to Brisbane, and, having no trade or 
definite calling, can get nothing to do. This is twelve months ago, 
and he has lived the live of a vagrant ever since—in absolute destitu- 
tion, save a few months when he was the inmate of a benevolent 
asylum, whither he went sick from starvation. Number two is a 
farm labourer, who, hearing that a former leader of the Labourers’ 
Union movement is in this colony, visits him to tell what a glorious 
day it was for him when he emigrated to. Queensland. At home 
he never had two sixpences to jingle together. ‘Here he is indepen- 
dent—even wealthy, from As point of view. He took the first job 
that came to hand—splitting rails at seven shillings a day ; lived under 
canvas at first; bought a bit of land with the first ten pounds he 
saved ; erected a rude cottage upon it ; and now comes to state that 
he has a few pounds in the Post-Office Savings-Bank, and a suit’ of 
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clothes that at home he could only wear in his dreams. There we 
have two sides of the picture, and the parallel might be reproduced 
ad libitum. However, the present Government have thought it wise, 
under the existing depression, to stop immigration for a while, though 
£100,000 has since been voted as a reserve for the time when it may 
be resumed ; and since there are already gleams of revival in trade 
and commerce, the fund will probably be drawn upon in the course 
of next year. 

The craze amongst young colonists for a “ Government billet ” is 
resented by members of Parliament in a very expressive fashion 
during the passage of the Estimates. The civil servants are drawn in 
the blackest of colours ; their assumption of genteel airs is a mortal 
offence to practical men who have had to rough it themselves, and 
who believe the true welfare of the colony demands that the rising 
generation should be wearing moleskins, and handling axe or mat- 
tock, instead of promenading the streets in broadcloth or fancy tweed, 
and regarding an office stool as the highest aim of life. It is no 
doubt strange that here, as in older countries, the young men should 
prefer the routine and small pay of an office under Government to 
the bolder, freer, and more remunerative occupations at their dis- 
posal, and that they should despise the trades and callings by which 
their fathers throve, and select a career in which they too often live 
beyond their means in order to keep up an appearance. There is 
a strong party in Parliament anxious to deprive the civil servants of 
their votes, on the ground that as a body they constitute a formidable 
power in the State, exercising undue influence upon the Legislature ; 
and the Government of the day, confessing that the service is over- 
grown, have undertaken to lay the axe of retrenchment at the root of 
the tree. Meanwhile the lynx eyes of reforming members are upon 
the civil servants, whose public shortcomings and private foibles are 
alike denounced in Committee of Supply. 

Finance is an ever-present subject of debate, and sometimes one 
would imagine, from the furious attacks made upon the public ex- 
penditure, that the coffers of the State were maintained solely for the 
benefit of robbers and jobbers. As a matter of fact, there is a gra- 
tifying show for money spent. The marvel is that the colony has 
done so much in so brief a space of time, and with so small a popula- 
tion. Civilisation has marched in Queensland with wonderful strides. 
Roads, railways, and bridges, telegraph stations, post-offices, public 
schools, and court-houses are to be seen where twenty years ago the 
bush was wild, and the black-fellow roamed in possession. Queens- 
land, it is true, is adding to its other luxuries that of a national debt, 
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and stands next to New Zealand in its proportion of indebtedness per 
head of population; on the other hand, it is equally true that it has 
an immensity of territory and resources the riches of which cannot 
be estimated. An opposition is being raised to another loan of three 
millions contemplated by the McIlwraith Government. The opposition, 
however, is not tothe amount. Both parties agree upon the necessity 
and safety of a loan, and Parliament would probably cheerfully vote 
five millions instead of three, if the Treasurer asked for that sum. 
The opposition is to the manner in which the loan estimates are 
presented ; it is, in fact, a party protest against a scantiness of details 
afforded by the Ministry respecting certain public works, and a dis- 
agreement as to the manner in which interest will be provided. The 
Government came into power at the commencement of the present 
year with, if not a falling, certainly a stationary revenue; but the 
Treasurer, in his budget speech, gave good reasons for his hopes that 
by one means and another the balance would be restored by the end 
of the next financial year. 

The construction and working of Railways by the State is a 
matter of deep interest to Parliament, and the hottest fights of the 
session have, of late years, been upon this subject. The railways 
are a costly item of expenditure, owing to the scarcity of labour and 
the necessity of importing the bulk of the material. There are three 
main lines commenced from different points of the coast, running 
chiefly in a westerly direction ; and a scheme now before Parliament 
seeks to push them farther into the interior, and supplement them 
by numerous branch railways. Naturally every considerable district 
imagines that it deserves a branch line, and the Government may 
well be perplexed in their endeavours to decide which of the multi- 
tude of gaping mouths shall be filled. The towns are jealous of the 
country, the country objects to the towns enjoying preference. The 
last Government leaned to the more closely-populated districts ; the 
present Government would extend railways farther into the unpeopled 
districts, on the plea that they will open up magnificent country and 
induce close settlement where it is most desirable. The one held 
that railways should follow the people, the other holds that the people 
will follow the railways. 

Hitherto the State railways have not paid ; they are, however, 
beginning to pay, though reimbursement upon outlay must be the 
gift of the future. Perhaps the lines would have paid better had they 
been the outcome of private enterprise ; but private enterprise was 
not forthcoming, and the State had to supply its place. The first 
railway built in Queensland cost over £16,000 a mile. The colony 
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bought its experience somewhat dearly at that figure, and need not 
repeat the experiment. Nor is it likely todo so. More recent rail- 
ways have cost £6,000 per mile, and the new Government estimate 
future construction at half that amount. The Premier is intimately 
acquainted with railway construction, and his assurances on this head 
are received with confidence. It may seem to a casual observer that 
a line of railway into a country under pastoral. occupation. only is 
superfluous ; but its advocates argue that a cheaply built line, serving 
adequately for the traffic demanded of it, will, in the beg run, cost 
no.more than the maintenaiice of rodds. - 

There are at the present time‘two railways projected by private 
enterprise.. The one, a short line connecting the Burrum Coal-field 
with the coast a few miles below Maryborough, is under parliamentary 
consideration ; the other, a much more imposing scheme, is in the 
embryo state. It is termed the Transcontinental Railway, and aims 
eventually at completing a line from the New South Wales and 
Australian systems (in other words, from south to north of Australia) 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria. The proprietors of the Queenslander 
newspaper last year sent a survey expedition through the Queensland 
interior to show that the project is feasible, and public interest has at 
length been aroused. The proposal is that the Government should 
give alternate blocks of land along the line in return for construction, 
and certain minor guarantees as to working. The promoters. of the 
smaller scheme also require grants of land from the Government. 
Capital for the last-named is provided ; the Transcontinental scheme 
has not yet arrived at financing point. 

In other directions a Colonial Government is bound to undertake 
what in the Old World is accomplished by private enterprise. It has 
to foster native industries. It gave a bonus to cotton-growers, and 
cotton was successfully cultivated at the time when the Lancashire 
spinners found their American supply stopped by the war between 
Federal and Confederate. High hopes were entertained that Queens- 
land cotton would become the favourite staple in the English market; 
but the Southern States recovered from their paralysis, and the 
Queenslanders soon discovered that the scarcity of labour placed 
them out of the field of competition. They could grow cotton, but 
not to pay. A bonus was given for sericulture ; that also was aban- 
doned. Governments are now more chary of bolstering up native 
industries, and a recent attempt to secure a bonus upon meat-pre- 
serving has met no favour in the House. Native dogs, kangaroos, 
Bathurst burrs, and other obnoxious thistle plants have been assisted 
to their destruction by Government aid. The last drought, which 
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lasted over eighteen months, directed renewed attention to the 
storage of water, which should in future become one of the most 
important of public works, perhaps the most important. 

The miners get a goodly share of attention, though not so much 
as they think they deserve, considering that they represent in a very 
literal manner the goose that has laid the golden egg. Colonists 
generally admit this, and the demands of the miner are supported 
indiscriminately by both sides of the House. There are 3,634 
European and 10,856 Chinese gold-miners on the Queensland fields, 
which yield £ 1,083,942 worth of gold annually ; and there is always 
the chance that the restless spirits who spend their lives in prospect- 
ing for auriferous country may discover a new field that shall eclipse 
all others. We have, moreover, copper- and tin-mines, and promise 
of abundance of coal. 

A year or two ago the Chinamen and Polynesian Islanders took 
up a great deal of the time of Parliament, and elicited much sena- 
torial fervour. They became the burning questions of the day. The 
white workman became alarmed at the growing favour in which the 
Mongolian and Kanaka were held, and raised a loud alarm. The 
Chinese, in their quiet patient way, were overrunning the gold-fields, 
and creeping into miscellaneous industries ; the Kanakas were being 
employed on the sheep- and cattle-stations, and preferred to the 
higher-paid white man. Then the cry went forth, “ Queensland for 
the white man,” and the cry was irresistible. It was in vain the 
employers of Chinamen and Kanakas protested, and claimed the 
right to be served by docile, industrious people, in preference to 
uncivil whites, who demanded high wages and were never to be 
depended upon. Laws were passed to check the influx of Chinese, 
and to restrict the employment of the Kanakas to the semi-tropical 
agriculture of the coast. The fire then sunk low, but it still smoulders 
in the embers, and by-and-by the flames will leap up again in another 
form—perhaps taking the shape of an agitation for separation, and 
the formation of a tropical colony north of Capricorn, where coloured 
labour will be the rule. 

The question of territorial separation was uppermost some years 
ago, but we hear little of it now, and a resolution in its favour, 
introduced by a private member representing one of the Northern 
ports, has been significantly postponed from time to time. When 
the member gave notice of motion there was a good-humoured 
laugh, and the laugh is probably significant of its fate should the 
hon. gentleman ever seriously propose it. There seemed at one 
period more likelihood of a definite proposal for financial separation 
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between North and South ; but that, too, is half forgotten, although 
the Northerners still declare that they do not get their fair share of 
the revenue. 

The Land Laws are like the poor : we have them always with us. 
Even the oldest of the colonies have not yet found a satisfactory 
solution of this legislative problem, and the solution is one that 
time alone will furnish. The squatters—who, it should never be 
forgotten, are the pioneers of the country, who make it, and who 
embark a large amount of capital in its grass-lands—have a right to 
expect liberal consideration ; and the comparatively poor settlers who 
wish to invest their earnings in limited areas must also be carefully 
looked after by any Government that is anxious to encourage popu- 
lation. Hence, from the earliest history of Australia, there have 
been interminable disputes between the squatters on the one hand 
and the selectors and their advocates on the other ; but it is gratifying 
to think that in Queensland there is an evident disposition on the 
part of the squatters to recognise the claims of the selectors to 
desirable land. One often hears in the Assembly, from one of the 
most pronounced members of the squatting party, a desire to facilitate 
settlement by all legal and just means. 

The land laws of a young colony naturally offer rich inducements 
to the shark and jobber. The nominal price at which the Govern- 
ment, to encourage settlement, disposes of the public estate is an 
irresistible temptation to the sharper to buy at the nominal rates, 
comply as little as he dares with the conditions, and at the earliest 
opportunity sell at the highest market figure. In the competition for 
land the longest purse is, as usual, all-powerful, and for more than 
ten years the aim of legislation has been to prevent the man of 
means from obtaining the facilities originated only for the working 
farmer. Free selector, conditional selector, and home selector have 
to be provided for; and it often happens that by these settlers the 
very eyes of the pastoral country are picked out. It is from the 
land the Government looks for much of its revenue, and the discus- 
sions in Parliament for the last two or three years have been directed 
to considering how the land can best be made to yield the largest 
return. The Government has to keep a watchful eye upon unprin- 
cipled people who take up land, yet evade the wise conditions which 
Parliament has imposed as a qualification to ownership. Out of 
this arises the fraudulent transaction known as land-dummying. 
Some of the longest and most costly Colonial lawsuits have been 
upon this question ; for here, as elsewhere, there are clever schemers 
who can contrive without much trouble to drive a coach-and-four 
through every Act of Parliament. 
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A collection of authentic anecdotes describing the successes and 
failures of Australian land-dummiers would be remarkably interesting 
and amusing reading. Only the other night an amusing story was 
told in the course of a debate upon Crown lands alienation. A man 
took up a selection under the Act which enforces residence upon the 
property as one of the conditions of the bargain. He had no 
intention whatever of living upon the land himself, having a home 
and business elsewhere ; but in order to be within the letter of the 
law, he built a rude slab hut with a bark roof, paid a school-boy 
sixpence a week to light a fire in it every day, and stuck up a notice 
upon which the words “ out splitting” appeared. According to the 
honourable member who told the story, this worthy settler had been 
splitting imaginary slabs every day for a couple of years. 

Queensland has the good fortune to possess an enormous extent 
of back country. Hundreds of miles west there is an almost bound- 
less extent of superb downs and plains clothed with the richest 
pasturage, and in that direction the squatters, as settlement increases 
upon the coastal districts, and the grazing powers of the land 
become exhausted, lead the van of settlement and take up new 
country. The grand territory from which Queensland squatters 
have to choose is probably one of the reasons why the land legis- 
lation of the colony has been carried on with much less of heart- 
burning than that which characterised the earlier days of colonisation. 

Education and religion are questions that for the present are at 
rest. Education in Queensland is free, secular, and in theory 
compulsory. When the inhabitants of any district have subscribed 
one-fifth of the cost, the State forthwith provides a school, a competent 
schoolmaster, and a high class of education. The religious difficulty 
was not disposed of without furious fighting, for a large proportion of 
the population are Roman Catholics, and they naturally made a 
stand against the proposal to have no religious teaching in the State 
schools. The Roman Catholic bishops of Australia are just 
beginning to insist that the children of their church shall not attend 
the State schools, and a good deal of unpleasant feeling is caused. 
We have seen the unusual spectacle of letters in the papers from 
staunch Roman Catholics rebelling against and denouncing their 
ecclesiastical superiors; nevertheless, a considerable number of 
children are being withdrawn from the State schools. When the 
Education Act was passed, Parliament undertook to render a certain 
amount of state aid to existing denominational schools ; but that state 
aid will cease next year, and the Roman Catholics, led on by their 
energetic bishop, are endeavouring to raise a fund by which to supply 
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schools of their own. There are a good many Roman Catholics in 
Parliament, and little flashes of fire that burst out from unexpected 
corners now and then would seem to indicate that at any moment 
the education question will again become, through the everlasting 
religious difficulty, a very potent bone of contention. It is pleasant 
in riding about the country to see, in sparsely populated places, where 
human habitations are few and far between, the neat little school- 
house with its playground and verandahs, and to know that many of 
the youngsters are in the habit of walking miles every day to take 
advantage of the splendid opportunities placed within their reach by 
the State. The compulsory clause has never been put in force ; and it 
has been stated in Parliament during the present session, by the 
Colonial Secretary, who is also Minister for Instruction, and a warm 
advocate for the education of the people, that no Government dare 
put that provision into effect. There is a division of opinion upon 
this point, but the fact remains that the State education of Queensland 
is up to the present time compulsory in theory only. 

As to Religion, all denominations stand on the same level. 
We have no state church—no church rates—no squabbles about 
baptisms and burials—none of the unlovely proceedings with which 
we used to be at home familiar. The denominations live as best 
they can, and with some of them existence is a very precarious 
business. Numerically the Church of England stands first ; but to 
one who has from his youth upwards witnessed the social, eccle- 
siastical, and financial supremacy of the state church in England ; 
who has been accustomed to see its ministers claim and obtain 
precedence ; who has seen an irate rector withdraw from a Friendly 
Society’s dinner, and account it unto himself for righteousness, 
because the chairman added to the toast of the bishop and clergy 
the words “ministers of all denominations ”—the manner in which 
the ministers of the Church of England have here to struggle, and 
plead, and beg, to keep head above water is a sight as astonishing 
as it is distressing. There is an Episcopal church in Maryborough 
which, though not the oldest, is the largest in the colony ; it will seat 
three thousand people. It owes its existence mainly to the fact that 
its clergyman was able and willing to subscribe £1,000 towards its 
erection. The parishioners, believing as people will, all the world 
over, that example is better than precept, put their hands into their 
pockets with a liberality that is the envy of all other portions of the 
colony. Ina word, the money was forthcoming to build the church ; 
and as the bishop refused to consecrate it until the building account 
was settled—the last £200 being subscribed at a push in the course 
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of a couple of hours—the Maryborough church stands, it has been 
stated, the only church in the colony which can say it was free from 
debt on the day of opening. This is the exception ; the rule is the 
other way, and the consequence is that—where there are mortgages 
and other encumbrances—the clergyman is obliged to exist on a very 
beggarly stipend, and finds his energies and aspirations dwarfed in 
every direction. 

Hitherto we have escaped anything in the shape of dangerous 
collision between the Upper and Lower Houses of Assembly, ours 
being, as I have stated before, a nominee Upper Chamber, and the 
traditions of the colony, since its establishment, being in favour of 
Lords and Commons working harmoniously. Occasionally, and gener- 
ally on very trivial matters, there are symptoms of collision, but 
anything like the troubles lately suffered by the colony of Victoria 
has been out of the question. Upon one occasion only during the 
existence of the colony have matters been brought to such a pass 
that even a conference between the two Houses was necessary. The 
members of the Upper House are entitled to the prefix “honourable” 
as long as they remain members of the Chamber ; and the proceed- 
ings of the Upper House are as tame, in comparison with those of 
the Legislative Assembly, as are the doings of the occupants of the 
gilded chamber at Westminster. Here, as at home, the questions are 
put by the President—*“ Contents” and “ Non-contents”—instead of 
“Ayes” and “Noes ;” and the President, like the Lord Chancellor, 
enjoys the right of descending from his chair and taking part in the 
debates. While upon the subject of titles of courtesy, it may be 
explained that a minister of the Crown, after being in office three 
years, has the right of being called “ honourable” for evermore, and 
a few ex-ministers have claimed their right, and been gazetted 
honourable accordingly. One gentleman at least (the present Colo- 
nial Secretary ), who was Premier of the colony long enough to 
qualify, has persistently laughed at the idea and refused to avail 
himself of the privilege. 

The Queensland legislature is able to boast of possessing a 
treasure not enjoyed by any other representative assembly, I believe, 
in the world: it has its own official daily Hansard. Until within 
the last three years the records of the debates ( which have always 
been called Hansard) were published as a weekly blue-book, 
but continual complaints were made that the newspaper reports did 
the Assembly scant justice. The Printing Committee took the 
matter up seriously; and the result was that the Premier, Mr. 
Macalister, the present Agent-General, while visiting London, 
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engaged a Chief of the Shorthand Staff, and sent him out with the 
direct object of organizing and starting a daily report of the 
proceedings. This has now been published for three sessions, and 
with a success of which the Parliament, and all connected with its 
issue, are very proud. The publication takes the form known 
amongst printers as a demy folio sheet, and contains an average of 
eight pages in bourgeois type with four columns to the page. On 
one occasion during the present session, when the House treated 
itself to a gigantic sitting of forty-six hours in length, the day’s issue, 
brought inte the House while the members were still sitting, 
occupied what would be equal to seven-and-twenty columns of an 
ordinary morning paper. A volume Hazsard is still published at 
the end of the session, but this is merely the daily publication in 
book-form for the purposes of record. Such newspapers as desire it 
are supplied with the daily Hansard, in time for the morning trains, 
at something like the cost of the paper, and the public may purchase 
it at the low cost of a halfpenny per copy. The reporting is done 
by a staff of six, and the printing and publishing by the admizably 
furnished and managed Government Printing Office. From this 
establishment comes all manner of parliamentary documents, in 
which category must be reckoned such odds and ends as telegraph 
forms, railway time-tables, police sheets, and whatever et-ceteras 
are required by the numerous departments included in colonial 


government. 
REDSPINNER, 





CERVANTES’ VOYAGE TO 
PARNASSUS. 


Pn S, says old Justice Clement the merry magistrate in “ Every 

Man in his Humour,” are not born every year, as an alderman ; 
there goes more to the making of a good poet than a sheriff. 
Cervantes was of the same opinion in this respect as Ben Jonson, 
and endeavoured in his “Voyage to Parnassus,” if indeed he cared for 
aught more in the matter than his own amusement, to expose the 
false rhymesters of his time, and to set up a sort of intellectual 
breakwater against the sea of affectation which, when he wrote, 
threatened with ruin the poetical good taste of Spain. Good poets 
he reverenced as far as any man on this side idolatry. He was 
ready and willing to praise “those who paint the deeds of Mars in 
the rigorous palwstra, or the softer and more amiable deeds of Venus 
amidst the flowers—those whose lives pass in lamenting battles and 
singing loves swiftly as the hours of a gambler or a dream ”"—but 
he could not away with the paper-pedlars and ink-dabblers, whose 
perspiration produced such stuff as was found in the pocket of Master 
Mathew, the Town-Gull. 

The true interpretation of the “ Voyage to Parnassus” has been the 
cause of no little dispute among its critics. Some of them consider it 
generally ironic, others generally sincere. Some think that Cervantes 
says what his characters ought to be, others think he says what they 
are. Where one commentator perceives panegyric, another discovers 
contempt. Cervantes doubtless wrote partly in jest and partly in 
earnest. This opinion seems supported by what he says in his 
Prologue to the Reader: “If, O curious reader! it chance you be a 
poet, and this Voyage come to your hands, albeit sinful, give thanks 
to Apollo for his favours, if you find yourself named among the good 
poets, and if you do not, yet give thanks to him none the less—and 
so God save you!” May not this mean that the author mentioned, 
as he seems to have done, good and bad poets indiscriminately, and 
that, while the “curious reader” obtained honour by being named with 
the former, by being omitted from the latter he avoided disgrace ? 
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The bachelor, Sanson Carrasco, on the occasion of Don 
Quixote’s asking him to compose an acrostic on Dulcinea del 
Toboso, observed, among other matters, that there were according 
to report but three and a half famous poets in all Spain. Many 
more than these are mentioned in the list of the good poets in the 
Parnassus, but it is not easy to determine in how many cases 
Cervantes really believed them to be good. In the well-known 
scrutiny of Don Quixote’s library, Lofraso’s Ten Books of the Fortune 
of Love is said by the parson to be of its kind the best and most 
unique book ever published. He who has not read it, it is written, 
may make account that he has never yet read aught of delight. The 
parson considers it of higher value even than a cassock of coarse 
Florence cloth. Here the satire seems to disclose itself in the 
conclusion, but many more have been deceived by it than Mr. Peter 
Pineda, the Spanish master, who, since Cervantes gave it, as Pineda 
supposed, the highest character in the world, tried all sorts of methods 
to get it for five-and-twenty years; and having got it at last, pub- 
lished it in two volumes octavo, for the benefit of the English 
nation, which, as he tells us in his preface, “loves that which is 
good, prizes that which is rare, and seeks after that which is curious.” 
Cervantes’ real opinion of Lofraso the reader will discover by-and- 
by. He will find it to be far from anything complimentary. It is 
amusing after this to hear him saying in his Parnassus, “ My humble 
plume never flew through the region of satire.” It is evident, how- 
ever, that by satire he understands a vituperative article, written 
without any other reason than the hope of gain or the gratification 
of a private grudge. With satire as it is understood at the present 
time almost every one of his writings teems, but it is seldom easy, as 
has been said, to separate the chaff from the wheat. It is probable, 
however, that he was laughing in his sleeve at such poets as he 
made the subjects of his most extravagant eulogy. He could 
scarcely have been sincere in calling one of them a Phcenix, 
another a Homer ; in saying that one had thrown the bar over the 
tops of Pindus, and that another was more worthy of divine than of 
human praise. But his good faith is a subject of no mighty moment, 
when we remember that even the names of these poets are in many 
cases unknown. In the following analysis of the action of the 
“ Voyage to Parnassus ” no notice will be taken of them, though they 
occupy, as might be supposed, the greater portion of the book. 

The “Viage al Parnaso” is a serio-comic poem of about three 
thousand lines, written in tercets, like Dante’s Divine Comedy, 


of parts of which some of its verses seem a pungent parody. 
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It is divided into eight chapters, and- is dedicated te:a eertain 
Rodrigo de Tapia, of whom little is known beyond::the-fact that :he 
was the son of the Counsellor of the Supreme» Inquisition, a divine 
whose advice was taken in that holy office. It-was -one, of 
Cervantes’ latest works, being published in 1614, the year after the 
publication of his Novels, and only three years before his. death. 
There is the usual licence or imprimatur—informing the reader of the 
religious shackles. which fettered the fancy of th< unfortunate 
author. It bears the signature of Joseph Valdivieso, who derived 
his name from the Spanish colony of Valdivia, on the coast. of Chili, 
and was, perhaps is, represented by an opulent and well-known family. 
The Viage, says Valdivieso, contains nothing contrary to what, is 
held and taught by our Holy Catholic Faith. Next to the licence is 
a page in which the members of the Council kindly and courteously 
relieve the writer of the work of any trouble or responsibility with 
respect to its price, by declaring that it shall be sold at forty-four 
maravedis, the equivalent of which sum in English money may be 
determined by those who are sufficiently interested and sufficiently 
able. 

The poem opens with an allusion to a certain Cesare Caporali, an 
Italian of Perugia, who in the year 1580 published a burlesque poem, 
also written in terza rima, with the same title as that of Cervantes. 
This work, fiction heureuse, as it is called by Ginguené, gui plairait 
dans toutes les langues et dans tous les temps, has apparently never been 
translated, and is, if possible, less known than that of the Spaniard. 
It is divided into two parts, and is not a quarter the length of 
Cervantes’ poem, which corresponds with it in but few particulars. 
Caporali sets out on a hack-mule, short-sighted but with a long tail, a 
description to which Cervantes has made no small addition. With 
him the beast is old, grey in colour, of a stuttering pace—a, fearful 
hobgoblin, big-boned, but of little strength. In fine, with one of 
those puns which add so much interest to his style, and are so diffi- 
cult or perhaps impossible to translate, he says : 


Era de ingenio cabalmente entero, 
Caia en qualquier cosa facilmente, 
Asi en Abril, como en el mes de Enero. 


It is this mule which with Caporali brings about the conclusion.of 
the poem. An accident occurs to it, through the Pegasus of the bad 
poets, of the nature of that which affected Rocinante in respect of 
the Yanguesian mares. ‘The beast breaks loose, and the poet, 
pursuing it, departs from Parnassus, which he can never again reénter. 
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If Cervantes may be believed, the Italian bard returned from his visit 
without a farthing. Urged, however, by his example, the Spaniard, 
having set his election on the saddle of destiny—a mount by no 
means peculiar to Spain, which no mortal may refuse—determines to 
make the grand voyage. A loaf of the best wheaten bread with 
eight morsels of cheese constitutes his larder, provisions of little 
weight and useful to the traveller. Whilst he is searching for a frigate 
by the sea-shore at Carthagena, he sees a brave vessel sailing into the 
harbour with the early dawn. Out of this vessel, more rich and 
resplendent than Argo, descends Mercury, the messenger of the 
gods—the false gods, as he is careful to explain in wholesome 
recollection of the Supreme Office. The Cyllenian paranymph 
addresses him as the Adam of poets, and having congratulated him 
on the success of his works, which are borne into every corner of the 
universe on Rocinante’s crupper, asks, on behalf of Apollo, his aid 
against a vulgar squadron of twenty thousand seven-months’ beings, 
but half made up—men who without sweats and hiccoughs cannot 
compose a verse—men who would fain be fertile fields, but are mere 
stubble. Against this rude and reasonless rabble, which pesters 
every road and pathway to Parnassus, the very dregs and dross of 
the universe, the author embarks in Mercury’s galley,—a ship which 
the god, not without cause, declares to be a subject of awe to 
neighbouring and remote nations. Its description, compact of 
puns, extends over several pages, and is extremely ingenious and 
bizarre. The whole of it of course bristles with expressions of 
ancient naval architecture. So many sea terms were perhaps never 
introduced into a poem not professedly marine. It reminds the 
reader in some measure of the famous passage in Dryden’s “‘ Annus 
Mirabilis” which incurred the censure of Johnson. 

This divine galley from keel to maintopsail is all constructed of 
verse, without a tittle of prose. Its crossbow port-holes are a hotch- 
potch of glosses, its poop is made of sonnets of strange and varied 
workmanship. Its first oars right and left are two valiant tercets, ad- 
mirably adapted to give a long stroke ; sixteen other oars are dactyls ; 
its midship gangway is a long and mighty mournful elegy. Its main- 
mast is paid with pitch of a prolix canzone some six fingers deep, its 
sails are delicate conceits woven by love, its bannerols rhymes a little 
licentious, its crew romances, a forward but necessary folk suited to 
every.action. Much of the rigging of this allegoric bark is not easily 
understood without considerable acquaintance with the phraseology 
both of marine and poetic lore. The ordinary reader will learn little 
when he is told that the parrals of this weird craft are redondillas, its 
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running-rigging seguidillas, its lateen yard an estrambote, its bends or 
wales strong stanzas, and its upper works weighty sextains. Other 
technical terms abound, which, having in mind the temerarious 
explication of “belay” by the great lexicographer, a “ sea phrase for 
splicing a rope,” it were better perhaps not to attempt to define. 
Before their departure for Parnassus, to defend the beauty of the 
Muses and the immortal currents of Aganippe and Hippocrene, 
Mercury hands Cervantes a list of poets almost infinite in number, 
asking him to give his opinion of the merits of each. Then follows 
in the mouth of the author a short criticism on some fifty of the 
“ gentle crowd ”—poets of Spain, Portugal, Italy, and other countries, 
from the Licentiate Juan de Ochoa to Don Juan de Vera—a criticism at 
the time it was written doubtless the most interesting part of the 
poem, but now, from our little knowledge of its subjects generally, 
almost as dry a catalogue of names as those ancient heroes of Homer, 
who seem introduced into the Iliad solely to fall in the Trojan war. 
Soon after Cervantes has embarked, a storm arises, night is mixed 
with day, the sands are stirred up from the bottom of the sea, and in 
the midst of a general confusion of the elements, which causes his 
heart to fail him for fear, heavy clouds of poets pour upon the 
ship, which had speedily sunk but for the assistance of some thousand 
Sirens. One of these apologises for the tardiness of her arrival by 
saying she had been engaged in reading the observations of a certain 
Sancho Panza. Yet a littie while, and down from an ice-grey mist 
patter thick drops, which afterwards become, not frogs or toads, as it 
is well known and verified frequently happens, but the identical poets 
already mentioned in the list. Mercury, finding his galley too full, 
takes up a sieve, and falls to winnowing his poetical freight. Much 
refuse and siftings he casts into the sea. Then the vessel weighs 
anchor to the sound of trumpets, and, being impelled by the Sirens, 
surpasses the wind in the swiftness of its course. The god sits as 
commander, adorned with crown and sceptre, on half a dozen reams 
of paper. Around him the poets, many of them naked owing to the 
heat, compose sonnets, pastoral eclogues, and love songs. One sings 
with rapture of whatever falls from his sweetheart’s mouth ; another, 
with surprising taste and no little elegance, compliments and com- 
mends his mistress’s kidneys. ‘Thus they reach Valencia, where 
another pregnant cloud discharges its burden. Passing in succession 
Genoa, Rome, and Naples, they come to the Straits of Messina, 
where the Sardinian Lofraso is within an ace of being offered as a 
propitiatory sop to the barking dogs which surround the waist of Scylla. 
Still sailing onward, they discover the infamous Acroceraunian 
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mountains, and Corfu, and reach at last the notable hill where the 
mighty Bellerophon stables'his good nag. Apollo appears, having, 
says the satirical Cervantes, removed the divine rays from his ‘face, 
and donned a pair. of trousers and an elegant jacket, in his desire to 
give. satisfaction to all. Him the poets follow, some with a hop, 
some with a jump, ascending the hillside to the fount of Castalia, 
set in a garden more fair than that of Alcinous or the Hesperides, a 
garden not subject to the changes of time, wherein everlasting spring 
offers fruit in possession, and not in hope only. In this garden, 
kitchen garden, grove, wood, meadow, or dell—for, says the author, 
any.one of these appellations is appropriate—they all sit down, save 
Cervantes, who can find no place. The time is three in the after- 
noon, but, says the parent of Sancho, the Delian never considered 
it was time to dine. Mortified at not obtaining a seat, which he says 
can seldom be got save by interest or by gold, he justifies his claim 
to one by a list of his writings, of some of which the names alone 
survive. The Thymbrzan suggests that he should double his cloak, 
and sit upon that. The wretched poet replies that he has none. This 
incident will remind the reader of the monarch in Sadi’s Gulistan, 
who, seeing a naked dervish lying outside his palace, held a bag of a 
thousand dinars out of the window, and asked the dervish to spread 
his skirt to receive it. To which that dervish replied, “ How can I 
extend a skirt, who do not possess a garment!” 

After a squadron of fair nymphs, Poesy appears attired in the 
richest raiment. Cervantes, who says he has always hitherto seen 
her robed in rags, does not recognise her. It is explained to him 
that there is a false and a true Poesy. The former is large-handed, 
but with little brain; the head, as Fielding would have said, only 
put on for the sake of conformity; devoted to births and weddings, a 
friend of the tambourine and the kettle-drum, of the cookshop and 
the alehouse. But the latter is the ornament of earth and heaven, 
with whom dwells Philosophy, and with whom all the Muses take their 
pastime. Suddenly a ship arrives of 4,000 tons burden, laden with 
poets from stem to stern. A palsy shakes the ruddy god, who prays 
devoutly for the destruction of the cargo; and Neptune, by opening 
the vessel’s bottom, accomplishes his prayer. Then, as a greedy boy, 
with the point of a pin or a needle, pricks into his cap the grape- 
stones with which theft or fortune has favoured him, in such wise, 
and with no less delight and laughter, the angry Deity of the Ocean 
pierces poet after poet with the sharp prongs of his trident. -~Soon 
after this catastrophe Venus Acidalia descends in a chariot drawn by 
the tamest of doves, dressed in a gown with a train of striped grey 
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serge, made in the latest fashion: being, in fact, the mourning she 
wore for Adonis, which became her very well. Her the luckless 
poets invoke, and suddenly the sea becomes curded with pumpkins, 
some of them twenty feet long, and blown wine-bags in a thousand 
different shapes bob about over its surface. Into such forms has 
the Cyprian changed them; and, says Cervantes, “I know not 
whether I am right or wrong in doing so, but I never after could 
look on a pumpkin without being reminded of a poet, or on a poet 
without being reminded of a pumpkin.” Meantime the north wind 
sweeps them away like a drove of pigs, Neptune sinks in a pet after 
vainly trying to wound their slippery skins with his trident, and 
Venus rises to heaven, and there, in token of triumph, leaves off her 
mourning, which none could induce her to do before. Then the 
shadows broaden, the day declines, and the company is covered by 
the black cloak of night trimmed here and there with stars. From his 
murky home of horrors languid Morpheus takes his holy-water 
sprinkle, with which he has overcome so many, and bathes with 
liquor distilled from the fountain of forgetfulness, the liquor known 
as Lethzan, the eyelids of all. Cervantes goes to sleep like a log. 
Eftsoons loosened fancy sets him in a meadow of a thousand flowers, 
breathing Sabzean odours, full of a noisy folk running up and down, 
some in poor apparel, others in dresses the colour of the day when 
the first light peeps through the tresses of the chilly dawn. In the 
meadows’ midst, on a throne of gold and ivory, a girl is seated, a 
virgin—though on this subject the keenest sight may be mistaken— 
gigantic, full of majesty, and with eyes amorous and lifted up. Yet 
is she fairer at a distance, and the rays of her loveliness wax and 
wane. Hard by her two nymphs continually sing to her praise and 
glory. At the sound of their delicate voices her form dilates, her 
head rises above the clouds, and her arms extend from the birth to 
the death of day. “ All this,” says the author—unlike Boileau, who 
begins his Lutrin by declaring it a pure fiction, and not, as Ariosto’s 
wildest tales, supported on Turpin’s authority—“all this is no lie.” 
This lady is the daughter of Desire and Fame. She is arrogant 
Vain-Glory, whose sole natural sustenance is air, the parent of more 
than seventy times the Seven Wonders of the World. The two fair- 
eyed girls, who serve like Atlas to support her immensity, are sisters. 
Their names are Flattery and Falsehood. Vain-Glory, or ere Cer- 
vantes is aware, bursts with a mighty crack, which wakes him from 
his sleep, to discover Morning sowing the earth with pearl and 
scattering flowers, while larks, linnets, and nightingales make love to 
her in music of untaught song. 
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Soon after the foe is discovered in the west, Apollo draws up 
his forces, makes a speech, and the fight begins. After asking 
Bellona for a good pen, Cervantes describes the assault by the enemy 
of the holy hill, defended by its Catholic band. On the standard of 
the one party is painted a murky crow, on that of the other a fair 
white swan. The earth trembles under the feet of the invaders, the 
air is filled with the noise of the drum and fife. A score of poets 
suddenly desert the side of Cervantes, among whom the only one 
named is the unfortunate Lofraso, than whom in this satire no man is 
treated worse. Whole volumes, harder than stones and more destruc- 
tive than heated bullets, are from time to time discharged as from a 
sling er cross-bow. One of the combatants is wounded by a 
sonnet, another by a book of prose and verse as big as a breviary. 
The lay chaplain of the enemy comes up puffing and sweating under 
the weight of a heavy novel, which he nevertheless manages to hurl 
as from a culverin into the opposite host, causing thereby a terrific 
ruin. In a hand-to-hand tussle a lucky wight succeeds in shoving 
six seguidillas down the throat of his antagonist, who straightway 
gives up the ghost. Eventually, after six hours’ hard fighting, the 
bad poets are defeated. Then it becomes their chief concern to 
escape—one, in a panic, leaps from the height of Parnassus into the 
Guadarrama, an accident new and never before seen, but, so Cervantes 
assures the reader, strictly true. As soon as the foe is out of sight, 
Divine Poesy, surrounded by the Muses, leaves the retirement to 
which, during the encounter, they had betaken themselves. Apollo 
washes off the dust and sweat of the turmoil in Castalia, dances a 
galliard to the sound of Mercury’s lyre, and then proceeds to distri- 
bute donatives and largesses among his soldiers. ‘These are taken 
out of five panniers of pearls of dew presented by Aurora, and as 
many baskets of roses, jasmins, and amaranths, the gift of the 
goddess of flowers. Every one of the host is more than content 
with a handful of pearls and a rose. To add to the splendour of 
the triumph, Pegasus is introduced, housed in the finest scarlet, and 
~+amping a bit of burnished silver. His shoes are of adamant, his 
nair and mane the colour of carmine or the poppy flower, both 
unique in the universe. His dove-hued tail hangs in a sling of satin, 
© prevent its trailing on the ground. The reader will remember 
those wonderful Arabian sheep of Herodotus, with their tails of three 
ubits, carried in tiny tumbrels attached to each sheep by the provid- 
ence of its shepherd. The Indian sheep, mentioned by Ctesias as 
having tails on certain occasions sadly inconvenient in size, were 
perhaps furnished with a sling like Pegasus. Altogether, even 
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Rocinante might have regarded him with an eye of envy, so brave is 
he. On the poets, however, he sheds an exclusive and surpassing 
satisfaction. They are busied about collecting what he leaves for 
them in two large leather ecclesiastical pouches. The contents of 
these serve, by Urania’s assistance, as snuff, which cures swimming 
of the head in any poet of weak brains. To Cervantes, frowning at 
this unusual remedy, Apollo explains that the food of Pegasus is 
amber and musk in cotton, the very delicacies which Don Quixote 
told the merchants distilled from the eyes of Dulcinea, and his 
drink dew. Only occasionally is given to him a maund of starch or 
of carobs to fill his belly. Once more Morpheus appears, by magic, 
says the author, crowned with holy henbane in raiment of soft wool, 
accompanied by Sloth, who never leaves him at nones or vespers. 
On his right hand is Silence, on his left Negligence. He carries a 
sprinkle and a large kettle full of the waters of oblivion. Then 
seizing poet after poet by the tail, although his conduct turns their 
faces the colour of carbuncles, he bathes them all, including Cer- 
vantes, in that chill lymph, causing them to fall into the profoundest 
slumber. With this incident the Voyage seems fitly to end, but the 
author awakes again, and finds himself—poets, Pegasus, Apollo, and 
Parnassus having all disappeared—in the famous city of Naples, 
where he describes the champions of a tourney held in honour of a 
royal wedding. Finally, he returns to Madrid in the weeds of a 
pilgrim, observing parenthetically that no man ever lost anything by 
an appearance of holiness, and there meets other poets, whose anger 
at being left out of the list he endeavours to appease by informing 
them that Apollo himself so disposed it. 

The Appendix, or Adjunta, to the Parnassus is written in prose, 
and tells how Cervantes, after some days’ recruiting, goes out one 
morning from the gates of the monastery of Atocha. He has not 
gone far before he meets a young poet, one Pancracio de Roncesvalles, 
a fop apparently of the first water. He comes rustling in a silk 
grogram. His ruff is so large and heavily starched as to ask the 
shoulders of another Atlas for its support. Lineal descendants of 
this ruff are a pair of flat wristbands, which, sallying from his wrist, 
mount and scale his armbones as if about to carry his beard by 
assault. Never, says Cervantes, have I seen ivy so anxious to climb 
from the foot of a wall to which it clings to its topmost turret, as these 
cuffs (puiios) were eager to come to fisticuffs (puiiadas) with their owner’s 
elbows. Collar and cuffs, in fine, are both so exorbitant, that Pancracio’s 
face is hid and buried in the one and his arms in the other. Him 
Cervantes politely asks what sort of poetical pottage he chiefly affects. 
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He. replies, “The comic,” which gives the author an occasion of 
speaking of his own efforts in that line, in such fashion as has been men- 
tioned in a preceding paper.' On the stage the race is not, he thinks, 
always to the swift, but time and chance happen to all plays. Come- 
dies, like songs, have their seasons, and, says Cervantes, I have seen the 
same piece stoned at Madrid which was laurel-crowned at Toledo. 

Pancracio then tells Cervantes that he visited Parnassus some 
days after the great battle of the good and bad poets, and found 
Apollo and the Pierides busily engaged in ploughing up and sowing 
with salt the field of that terrible fight. For from the corrupt blood 
of the enemy’s slain a crowd of pilfering poetasters, about the size 
of mice, was already sprouting, just as armed men sprang from the 
teeth of the dragon slain by Cadmus, and seven heads from the one 
head of the Hydra cut off by Hercules. So too, adds the author, 
with a noble resolve not to be deficient on this occasion in pagan 
embellishment or illustration, from the blood dropping from the 
head of Medusa all Africa was filled with serpents. Finally, 
Pancracio gives Cervantes a letter from the Delphic god—which, as 
the postage of half a real is not paid, the wary poet at first refuses 
to receive—in which Apollo, after complaining of Cervantes’ hurried 
departure without taking leave of himself or the Muses his daughters, 
sends him certain privileges, ordinances, and advertisements in 
reference to Spanish poets, and concludes by saying he is now 
putting on his spurs to mount the Dog Star. The ordinances are 
such as these: That if any poet declares he is poor, he is to be 
believed without an oath. /¢em, that if any poet being at a friend’s 
house swears he had dined, he is not to be believed. /¢em, that no 
poet is to panegyrise great people, as Apollo has determined that no 
flattery shall cross his threshold. //em, that no poet be held to have 
broken a fast-day by biting his nails in the composition of his 
rhymes. And, lastly, that no poet who has got a prince or great man 
for his patron is to be continually calling on him, but rather to let 
himself be carried along the current of his fortune ; since “ He who 
provides for the sustenance of the earth’s insects, and of every worm 
in the waters, will also cater for the poet, insect though he be.” A 
somewhat profane use of the same tag is made in Don Quixote, 
when the Don, being an-hungered after his defeat of the woolly hosts 
of Alifanfaron of Taprobana, tells Sancho that God, who fails not 
the gnats of the air, nor the small worms of the earth, nor the tad- 
poles of the water, will surely provide for them, being so much in 
His service as they are. 

* See “ The Drama of Cervantes,’ Gentleman’s Magazine, October, 1879. 
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Cervantes has been blamed for speaking of his own works-with 
praise, as for instance of his dramas generally, and especially of “ ‘The 
Confused Lady,” in the Appendix to the Parnassus. He might 
fairly have made the same apology as St. Paul offered to the 
Corinthians. If he became a fool in glorifying, it was that those of 
his time compelled him, of whom he ought to have been com- 
mended. On the other hand, Cervantes in the beginning of the 
Parnassus introduces himself as one of a set of poets, idle, ignorant, 
and full of fancies, a swan in his white hair, but in his voice a hoarse 
black crow. ‘Time itself, he says, is unable to shape or trim the 
hard trunk of his intelligence. Doubtless, however, he had waxed 
wroth had anyone taken him at his own estimation. Authors 
are wont to deprecate their abilities, as women to bully their 
husbands, but woe unto those in either case who offer to assist 
them in their work. 

A few passages of beauty and many of interest may be found in 
the Parnassus. Here, for instance, is a description of Neptune: “He 
came seated on a car of crystal, his head encircled with two large 
lampreys like a crown, his beard long and crowded with shellfish. The 
polype and the limpet, the mussel and the crab housed securely as in 
some jagged rock under the sheltering shed of his hair. Arrayed in 
azure, green, and silver, he was of an old and venerable aspect, but 
robust withal and full of Joint.” There is probably one of the author’s 
favourite puns in this word reo, which may refer to the trident of 
Neptune, or to his resolution. ‘ But now his face was blackened with 
anger, for choler disturbs not only the senses but the complexion.” 
The reader may have the satisfaction of seeing this passage in the only 
English translation of the Parnassus : 

The crystal car at length to anchor came ; 

The beard was long, with shellfish sprinkled o’er, 

And eke with two enormous lampreys crowned— 

Two sheepfolds strong (aprisco firme) they of this beard did make: 
A mussel, a morsillon, polypus, crab, 

Such as are found within a rock or cleft; 

An aspect very venerable and old, 

Of green with azure, silver-plated o’er, 

Strong to appearance and with iron points, 

Although, as one enraged, quite darkened o’er 


In countenance he seemed when rage’s force 
Disturbs the feeling and the complexion too. 


This version, which it was the translator’s object to render as 
literally as language would allow, and which may be found, as he 
hopes, characterised by fidelity and grace, seems nevertheless a little 
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obscure, a circumstance which is doubtless owing to the exigencies 
of the blank verse in which the author, in his desire to make the 
poem a mirror of the original, has, as he says, infused it. 

There appears to be no other translation than this of “The 
Voyage to Parnassus” into any language, save one into French by 
M. Guardia. This version is of a very different character from that 
just mentioned. In spite of the difficulties of interpretation of a 
text in many places apparently corrupt, and by no means deficient in 
obscure allusion, he has presented the French public with a well- 
executed and conscientious rendering of a work which, if we may 
take the expression in his preface for sober earnest, there are perhaps 
not more than half a dozen people in his country capable of under- 
standing: “En France, parmi les lettrés, il en est peut-étre une 
demi-douzaine en état de lire dans le texte espagnol le ‘ Voyage au 
Parnasse,’ et de le bien entendre.” 

It may interest a certain portion of the public to learn that the 
desire in the author of a play to get it acted was no less fervid in the 
days of Cervantes than in ours. In the last chapter of the Par- 
nassus a young poet is introduced, who has composed a comedy 
entitled “The Great Bastard of Salerno.” I would, he says, deli- 
berately, without any figure of speech, give five tumbles in hell to see 
it set up for rehearsal. Like the fop Pancracio in the Appendix, he 
is of opinion, doubtless, that it is a mighty fine matter, and a thing 
of no small importance and satisfaction, to see crowds of people 
pouring out with delighted faces from the doors of the theatre, while 
the author himself stands there ready to receive congratulations from 
all quarters. But, as Cervantes replies to Pancracio, these delights 
have their drawbacks, and the promised satisfaction is subject to a 
heavy discount, for sometimes the comedy is so exceedingly bad that 
none of the spectators will lift up their eyes to look at the author, 
nor will the author lift up his own within half-a-dozen streets’ length 
of the place of representation, nor yet the actors theirs, disgusted 
and ashamed to think they have accepted a piece so utterly 
depraved. 

Various sentiments of no inconsiderable value adorn the Viage. 
Here is one of many which show the author’s knowledge of the 
world : “ Doubt not, dear reader,” he says on one occasion—“ doubt 
not that dissimulation oft times increases the other virtues. Of this 
David was well aware, who, when apparently mad in the palace of 
Achish, showed the magnitude of his wisdom in pretending to be a 
fool.” This opinion of Cervantes is countenanced by no less an 
authority than the whole of the ancient Greek nation, who, says 
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Cicero in his “ De Officiis,” allowed the highest praise to Solon when 
he feigned himself insane for the preservation of his own life and the 
future service of the State. Cervantes’ farewell to Madrid before 
entering the enchanted bark is full of bitterness : “‘ Adieu,” he says, 
“my humble cabin, adieu Madrid, Prado, and fountains which rain 
ambrosia and distil nectar ! Adieu pleasant but deceitful place! Adieu 
public theatres, honoured by the ignorance which I see extolled in 
a hundred thousand absurdities ! Adieu O delicate hunger of some 
hidalgo. That I may not fall dead before your doors, I this day 
depart from my country and myself.” 

The poem is not without classical allusions. ‘The metamorphosis 
of the poets into pumpkins was perhaps a memory of Seneca’s 
Apocolocyntosis. The opposition between Venus and Neptune, 
and the description of the warriors, remind the reader of the Iliad, 
and several lines are introduced out of the Latin poets. When 
Cervantes inquires in what manner the combatants will come to the 
scene of conflict, whether in a carriage or a cloud, on a courser or a 
dromedary, Mercury bids him be silent. I will, says Cervantes, 
pues no es infando lo que jubes, which recalls the well-known begin- 
ning of Afneas’ reply to Dido. When, specifying some of the places 
they passed on the way to Parnassus, he speaks of the Acroceraunos 
de infame nombre, we have a repetition of Horace. Facit indignatio 
versum, says Juvenal, and Cervantes adds, it will be utterly bad se 
el indignado es algun tonto. In the description of the lofty throne of 
Vain-Glory, composed of gold and ivory, he is indebted to Ovid in 
his description of the palace of the Sun. In both cases, though the 
materials were rich and rare, the art displayed in the workmanship 
was still more so. JMateriem superabat opus—El arte a la materia 
se adelanta. 

The style of the Viage is highly praised by Bouterwek. He 
says : **Versteckter Spott, offener Scherz, und flammender Enthu- 
siasmus fiir das Schone sind die kiihn verschmolzenen Elemente dieses 
herrlichen Werks. Die Diction ist iiberall classisch.” He considers 
it as the best specimen of its kind, and, owing, as it does, little to 
Caporali but its name, without a model: “ Es ist noch durch kein 
ahnliches Werk (und ein Vorbild hatte es nicht) erreicht, viel weniger 
iibertroffen worden.” The merit of the poetry is, the reader is 
aware, a difficult subject to determine. In the work itself the author 
says that from his tender years he has loved the sweet art of pleasing 
poesy, and spent much travail and many watchings to show that he 
possesses that poetical grace which Heaven has denied him. There 
are, indeed, none of his works in which some of his poetry is not 
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introduced. - “I surpass,” he says, “ many in invention, and if a man 
fails-in this, his fame must needs fail also.” His claim to invention 
will generally be allowed, nor will many deny that this quality.of 
mind is as important to a poet as is correct drawing to a painter. It 
is the foundation of the work of both. Careless and impatient of rules, 
Cervantes was perhaps, like Sidney, rather a warbler of poetic prose— 
—as Cowper calls him—than a poet. But few will condemn his 
verses universally, like those of Cicero have been condemned. And 
in this very poem, as in some of the short ones in Don Quixote, 
he must be allowed that facile ingenuity of rhyme which distinguishes 
Barham and Byron among ourselves. 

As has been already said, very little interest is attached to the real 
subject of the author. M. Guardia has given an alphabetical table 
of the poets cited in the work, but we search in vain for several of 
the combatants, those, too, that distinguished themselves most nobly 
in the encounter. All sympathy in the struggle has been abated by 
the hand of Time. We cannot understand the merits of the one party 
or the demerits of the other. Satire and panegyric affect us alike. 
We know not, indeed, which is which, in such a misty cloud of 
oblivion is the whole history involved. One Arbolanches, for ex- 
ample, is the head of the enemies of Apollo. Ofhim says M. Guardia, 
in his table, On ne sait rien de la vie de ce potte. Cervantes himself 
tells us that he wrote a book, called “ Las Avidas,” in verse and 
prose. The book, which is still extant, is, in fact, wholly written in 
verse, the greater portion, however, being unrhymed. The name is 
derived from one of its principal characters. Again, Gregorio de 
Angulo is one of the chief opponents of the squadron of Arbolanches. 
Cervantes speaks of him as a “ valorous master and a luminary of 
Apollo.” M. Guardia tells us that Lope praised him in his “ Laurel 
of Apollo,” and that he was one of the author's friends. 

The reader may form his own opinion of the meaning of Cervantes 
in the following observations about the more important of such of the 
defenders of Parnassus as still excite some faint spark of interest. 
Quevedo, he says, being the son of Apollo and the Muse Calliope, 
is a very scourge of silly poets, and will soon kick all of their sort 
out of Parnassus. Lope de Vega is a remarkable person, whose 
poetry or prose none can attain to, much less surpass. A wonderful 
thing it is to see a busy swarm of bards wholly occupied in the 
honied recitation of his verses! As for Gongora, he raises his rhymes 
above the very back of the Greater Bear. The author fears to fall 
short of him in his praises, however excellent and prolonged. Gentle, 
well-beloved, witty, sonorous, and grave, he holds the key of writing 
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with grace and such acuteness as in this world to have no equal. In 
this last case the very extravagance of his eulogy makes us doubt 
the sincerity of the writer. But there are plenty of other cases in 
which the irony, if indeed it is irony, is so fine and delicate as to 
remind us of that celebrated paper on Pastorals in the Guardian, 
which produced what Dr. Johnson calls a perpetual reciprocation of 
malevolence between Pope and Philips. 

Amongst modern books, the nearest approaches to the “ Voyage 
of Parnassus” have perhaps been made by the works of Swift and 
Boileau. The former’s full and true account of the Battle fought in 
St. James’s Library, in which Denham and Davenant die by the 
hand of Homer, Cowley is cleft in twain by Pindar, and Boyle trusses 
Bentley and Wotton with his long lance, like a skilful cook with an 
iron skewer trusses a brace of woodcocks, comes not, however, so 
near the fatal fight on the heights of Parnassus, as some part of the 
Lutrin of Boileau, in which heroi-comic poem the dispute between 
the Chantre and the Trésorier of La Sainte-Chapelle is sustained by 
the use of books only as projectiles. The Clélie, fatal to more than 
one combatant, reminds us at once of the Avidas of Arbolanche. 

“Who shall decide,” asks Pope, in one of the most laboured, 
according to his own confession, of his compositions—* Who shall 
decide, when doctors disagree?” About the merit of the ‘‘ Voyage 
to Parnassus” two of the best known certainly, and perhaps the 
soundest teachers of Castilian literature, entertain contrary conceits. 
Says Ticknor, “This poem of Cervantes’ has little merit.” Says 
Bouterwek, “ Nach dem Don Quixote, das Feinste unter allem ist 
was je aus der Feder dieses ausserordentlichen Mannes floss.” This 
difference of opinion is, however, the less surprising when it is re- 
membered that even about the true meaning of the poem commen- 
tators are far from being entirely agreed. While Ticknor thinks that 
it is too good-natured to be classed among satires, even if its form 
allowed it, M. Guardia, an author of no mean intelligence and eru- 
dition, recognises its irony, and declares that Cervantes chose the 
tercet or terza rima as being excellent four /e récit aussi bien que 


pour la satire. 
JAMES MEW. 
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GOLD 1N INDIA. 


T must be conceded that the East is the region of hyperbole. 
How that has come about it is perhaps not very important to 
inquire. It may be that the leaving out the study of the exact 
sciences from the Eastern curriculum has something to do with it. 
It is certain that the books which are most studied in the East have 
a large share in promoting that appetite for the marvellous, and that 
dreamy indistinctness of ideas which so notoriously prevail from the 
Eastern shores of the Mediterranean to the Yellow Sea. Even the 
Kurdn, be it said without offence, is not blameless in this matter. 
The historical anachronisms of that book are not to be denied, and 
the constant hovering over the Wonderland of the supernatural, 
induces inclinations of the mind which are very much opposed to 
common sense. ‘The books of the Hindtis, especially those of the 
Buddhists, are infinitely worse, and quite justify the well-known 
sneer, that their geography is made up of seas of butter and seas of 
milk, and their history of tales of kings, each of whom reigned a 
thousand years, and was thirty feet high. In the Hindu and Persian 
poems fine descriptive passages are met with, and they are not 
altogether destitute of pathos, but they are inspired by an extrava- 
gant and erring spirit, which cannot be kept within the limits of 
nature and reality. The romances of the Shdéhndmah and the 
legends of the RAmdyana and the Mahabharat more or less pervade 
the whole atmosphere of thought from the Caucasus to the Five 
Rivers, and from the Indus to the Ganges. ‘The truth of history 
throughout that vast region is altogether obscured by clouds of 
fictions, which, notwithstanding their absurdity, have an irresistible 
attraction for the Persian and the Hindi. The one tells us that 
Alexander the Great was the half-brother of Darius, and the other, 
that his great hero, Vikram, the unconquered, cut off his own head 
to please Devi. Such a tale is easily accepted by those who magnify 
the compassionate virtue of Buddha, by saying that he decapitated 
himself to feed a hungry tiger. Where such stories pass current it is 
no wonder that historians aspire to something more palatable than 
sober truth, and that even ordinary conversation moves always on 
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stilts. No one who travels in the East can fail to be amused at the 
soaring metaphors in which the most common-place individuals 
indulge on the slightest possible provocation. Were you passing the 
remains of the once great city of Naishaptir in Khurasdn, and were 
to ask a peasant as to its former magnificence, he would say, as in 
fact was said on such an inquiry being made, “You see that gate-- 
well, eighty thousand piebald horses issued from that gate every 
morning in the olden time! I leave you to guess how many 
myriads of other colours came out.” Even the greatest individuals, 
and those, too, of the educated class, indulge incessantly in these 
astonishing flights. The curator of an Indian museum, a man who 
understood English well, was asked if he had seen the Taj at Agra? 
On his replying in the affirmative, he was asked what was the height 
of the minarets, and he said, with an imperturbable countenance, 
“ About two miles.” Everyone who has talked much with Orientals 
must have met with similar absurdities, and it must be admitted that 
exaggeration is only too characteristic of many Eastern works that 
claim the rank of histories. 

Granting, however, all that can be said as to the inaccuracy 
too often to be met with in Oriental writings, it must still be 
maintained that the statements to be found in such writings have 
their value when corroborated by other evidence. It is the object 
of this paper to show that the extraordinary statements made by 
Indian historians as to the enormous quantities of gold which were 
found by the Muhammadan invading armies in India, are sub- 
stantiated by irrefragable evidence, by the testimony of the writers 
of other countries, by contemporary inscriptions, and, above all, by 
existing facts. 

To begin, then, with the Indian historians ; we are told that 
Mahmiid, of Ghazni, made twelve expeditions into India, and that 
in each he amassed a great treasure. Not to take up too much 
space, let the seven first expeditions be disregarded, to come at 
once to the eighth. Now Firishtah, writing of this expedition, says 
that Mahmiid found in Mathura, in Central India, five great idols of 
pure gold, with eyes of rubies, each eye being worth 50,000 dinars 
(the dinar = 9 shillings), and another great idol which produced 
98,300 miskds of pure gold, that is, about 12,000 ounces, and that 
the Afghan king returned to Ghazni from this one expedition with 
twenty millions of dinars, or nine millions of pounds sterling. No 
wonder that after this success he erected a mosque, which was 
called the Heavenly Bride, and surpassed in magnificence all the 
buildings of that time, and that he caused to be made of the spoils 
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a throne and a crown of gold, weighing 1,590 lbs., or nearly three- 
quarters of aton. In his twelfth expedition Mahmiud captured the 
temple of Somnath, in which was an idol fifteen feet high, filled 
with precious stones, and the treasure taken on this occasion ex- 
ceeded that acquired in all the former expeditions, though, besides 
the enormous sum which was got in the eighth, which has been 
already mentioned, there was taken in the fourth at Nagarkat “a 
greater quantity of gold, silver, precious stones, and pearls, than was 
ever collected in the royal treasury of any prince on earth,” con- 
sisting of 700,000 gold dinars, 700 mans of gold and silver plate 
(the man being probably 25 lbs.), 200 mans of pure golden ingots, 
2,000 mans of unwrought silver, and 20 mans of jewels. 

It might be thought that expeditions that were rewarded with so 
many millions of dinars, and such immense treasure of other kinds, 
would have denuded India of its wealth ; but we shall see presently 
that the spoil of Southern India far exceeded even that which had been 
taken in the North. Norisit possible to dismiss these statements with 
an incredulous smile. The vastness of the plunder taken by Mahmud 
is convincingly attested by the splendour of the edifices he erected at 
Ghazni, and by the sudden uprise of the empire which he founded 
there. The stili greater spoil captured in the Dakhan is still more 
clearly proved by the wealth which displayed itself at Dihli in the 
16th and 17th centuries. That city had been taken by Vikram 
about the beginning of the Christian era, and dismantled, the seat 
of empire being transferred to Ujjain. For four, or, according to 
some, for eight centuries, Dihli remained comparatively deserted 
and impoverished ; and when it was beginning to recover under the 
Chokans, it was taken by the Muslims, and again, in the 14th 
century, it was twice depopulated by the Emperor Tughlak ; yet, in 
the centuries following, there is found in it a profusion of riches 
such as to astonish the world, especially during the reign of Shah 
Jahdn. The throne of that monarch, with its gold and precious 
stones, was valued at twelve millions sterling ; and we see in the 
T4j, and other magnificent buildings of that time, what countless 
sums must have been expended in the matter of building alone. 
Whence came this wealth? Let the statements of Firishtah be 
heard in reply. Deogarh, probably the ancient Tagara, was a vast 
city, of which nothing but the fort now called Daulatabad, and some 
mouldering ruins on the neighbouring plateau, remain. This place 
was besieged in 1294 by ’Alau ’d din, the general of the Emperor 
Jaldlu ’d din Khiljy, and not taken, so far at least as the citadel 
was concerned, and there the treasure was deposited. It was 
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ransomed, and the ransom is stated to have amounted to 17,500 lbs. 
of gold, 175 lbs. of pearls, 50 lbs. of diamonds, and 25,000 lbs. of 
silver. We may infer from what was paid as ransom how much 
treasure remained to the Rajah of Deogarh ; but, vast as it may 
have been, it was eclipsed by what was found in a capital much 
farther to the south, Dwdra Samudra. Malik Kaftir, the fortunate 
general who captured this place, presented to ’Alau ’d din, who, by 
the barbarous murder of his uncle, had now obtained the throne of 
Dihli, 312 elephants, 20,000 horses, and 96,000 mans of gold. As 
each man weighed 25 lbs., this offering in gold consisted of no less 
than 2,400,006 lbs., or over 100 millions sterling. Here two things 
are to be remarked—first, that the more the Muslims advanced to 
the South, that is, to the place where it will be shown that mines 
existed, the greater was the golden treasure they required; and, 
secondly, that they discovered that there was no silver coinage in 
this southern province, but that the common coin was the golden 
hin, or pagoda, and a gold fanam, worth only sixpence. During 
this expedition of Malik Kdéfiir, we are assured by Firishtah that his 
soldiers threw the silver that fell into their hands away, as too 
cumbersome where gold was found in such plenty. ‘“‘ No persons 
wore bracelets, chains, or rings of any other metal than gold, while . 
all the plate in the houses of the great was of beaten gold ; neither 
was silver money at all current in that country, should we believe 
the reports of those adventurers.” To come to more recent times, 
“Nadir Shah found in the treasury of Kabul £2,500,coo sterling, 
and effects to the value of two millions more, in which were in- 
cluded 4,000 suits of complete armour inlaid with gold. Such was 
then the poverty of the now really poor Afghanistan ; and it was 
indeed poverty, as compared with the riches which Nadir captured 
in Dihli. In the public treasury he found in specie nearly four 
millions sterling ; in the private vaults two and a half millions. 
The jewel office was estimated at thirty millions sterling, including 
the famous throne, which was valued at more than twelve. The 
royal wardrobe and armoury were reckoned worth seven millions 
sterling. Eight millions were raised in specie in the city by way 
of contribution, and about ten millions in jewels ; all which, together 
with horses, camels, and elephants, amounted to about sixty-two and 
a half millions.” In another place the historian says that the whole 
of the treasure which Nadir carried away amounted to eighty 
millions sterling. We need not add to this what is said by Wasaf 
of the wealth of Kales Dewar, Rajah of Mabar, who in 1309 had 


accumulated 1,200 krores of gold, equal to twelve hundred millions 
u2 
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of dindrs (the dinar = 9 shillings), enough to girdle the earth with 
a four-fold belt of bezants (see Col. Yule’s “ Marco Polo,” p. 332, 
note 6 on Ch. xvii.). 

These statements of Oriental writers might have been dismissed 
with a smile were they not supported by the strongest evidence in 
other quarters. We know on authority which cannot be doubted, 
that about 1,000 B.c., Solomon received enormous sums in gold in 
fleets which went and returned by the Red Sea to and from Ophir. 
It has been long disputed whether this Ophir was in Arabia, Africa, 
or India. ‘Those who are of opinion that Arabia or Africa is meant, 
are obliged to resort to very strange reasoning. ‘As the ships 
which brought the gold are said also to have brought ivory, the 
almug tree, apes, and peacocks ; and as peacocks are not found in 
Arabia or Africa, it has been said that the word in the Hebrew which 
is rendered peacock, means rather parrot. But this word /u&hi, is 
evidently the same as the Tamil word “oka, which means “ peacock,” 
as being caudatus, from the remarkable tail which distinguishes the 
bird. ‘Those who believe Ophir to mean Arabia have, in the first 
place, to disregard the authority of Josephus, who distinctly states 
that it was a part of India ; and support their view by referring to 
Genesis x. 29, where Ophir is said to be a son of Joktan, or Kahtan, 
the ancestor of the Arabs; for which see the genealogical table in 
Sales’s Koran. But may not Ophir, or one of his descendants, have 
migrated to India, and so have given his name to that part where the 
Arab colony settled? Be that, however, as it may, it may well be 
asked where are the mines in Arabia which could have supplied the 
enormous quantity of gold which was brought annually to Solomon ? 
If it be alleged that Ophir was an Arabian emporium,! to which gold 
was brought from some other region, then cadit guestio, for that 
region was no doubt India. Probably, had it been known that there 
were enormous mines in India, close to the Malabar coast, between 
which and Arabia traffic has been carried on from time immemorial, 
no discussion regarding Ophir would have arisen, but it would at 
once have been admitted that the gold brought to Solomon came 
from those mines. We shall come to this point presently, but let us 
first consider what sort of mines those must have been which 
‘«nnually supplied to Solomon during his reign of forty years 666 
ralents of gold, and which enabled him to use in one ornament of 
the Temple alone, that is in the shields and targets there, 5,483 lbs. 

pure gold. On the authority of Scripture we must conclude that 


‘The Periplus states that brass, sandal wood, ivory, ebony, and gold, were 
brought from Barugaza or Broach to Arabia. 
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the gold brought to him by way of the Red Sea alone amounted 
to 3,330,000 lbs. weight of gold, or, in round numbers, about 160 
millions sterling. The mines, therefore, that produced this enormous 
sum must have been equal in productiveness to those of Australia. 
Now the gross produce of the Australian mines from the first 
discovery of the gold-fields in 1851 to December 31, 1868, was 
147,342,767 pounds sterling (see the ‘Gold Fields of Victoria,” by 
R. Brough Smyth, p. 7). What could be got from the washing of 
auriferous sand in Arabia or Tofala to make up anything like such 
a sum as this, and @ fortiori the still greater sum that reached 
Solomon? But the fact is, those who have written on the subject of 
the import of gold into Palestine had no idea of the now well- 
established fact that immense gold mines existed in the south of 
India. ‘Thus Heeren, in his “ Researches ” (Asiatic Nations, vol. iii. 
Pp. 355), says: “The great quantity of the precious metals, particu- 
larly gold, possessed by India may well excite our attention and 
surprise. Zhough it had neither gold nor silver mines, it has always 
been celebrated, even in the earliest times, for its riches. The 
Ramayana frequently mentions gold as in abundant circulation 
throughout the country, and the nuptial present made to ‘Tita, we are 
told, consisted of a whole measure of gold pieces, and a_ vast 
quantity of the same precious metal in ingots. Golden chariots, 
golden trappings for elephants and horses, and golden bells, are also 
noticed as articles of luxury and magnificence.” It will be shown 
presently how great a mistake Heeren committed in this assertion 
that India had neither gold nor silver mines, but let us first exhibit 
the series of proofs that gold, from whatever source, was present 
there in enormous quantities. In the passage last cited, reference is 
made to the Rdmdyana, which Wilson, in his latest view on the 
subject, supposed to have been written 300 B.c. But it refers to a 
time antecedent to that by several centuries, and certainly not later 
than the time of Solomon, so that there is the clearest proof 
that gold was abundant in India 1,000 years before the Christian 
era. 

Herodotus is the next authority to be cited, and we find him stating 
(Book IIL., c. 94) that “‘The Indians, who are more numerous than any 
other nations with which we are acquainted, paid a tribute exceeding 
that of every other people to wit, 360 talents of gold-dust.” These 
Euboic talents, taking the proportion of the value of gold to silver as 
13 to 1, may be reckoned to equal in round numbers £ 1,200,000, 
an immense tribute for those days, the fifth century B.c. But the 
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remarkable point is that the tribute was paid in gold-dust, which 
could hardly have been collected except from gold-fields. 

Coming now to the time of Pliny the elder, we find in his 
“ Historia Naturalis,” vi. 19, published 77 a.D.: “ Of all the regions 
of India, the Dardenian country is most rich in gold mines, and the 
Selian in silver.” It has been argued by some that the gold in 
India was accumulated by commerce, and a passage in Pliny, vi. 
23, has been referred to in corroboration of that view, where it is 
said : “ Digna res est! nullo anno minus H. S. DL. imperii nostri 
exhauriente India, et merces remittente que apud nos centuplicato 
veneant.” But Pliny had already spoken of the gold and silver 
mines of India, and not to insist on his having done so, we may well 
exclaim, what a commerce must that have been which would admit 
of the enormous exportation of gold which India sent to Solomon 
and as tribute to Persia, and subsequently yielded to its Afghan and 
Persian intaders! But in point of fact, there is nothing but the 
merest conjecture to show that the balance of trade, if it was from 
time to time in favour of India, as Pliny alleges in the passage just 
quoted, was paid in gold. It is more than probable that Rome 
paid the balance in silver, for Pliny himself tells us that 364 years 
after Rome was founded, the whole amount of gold there did not 
exceed 2,000 pounds, and that 671 years after it was founded, all 
the gold in the temples and shrines did not exceed 13,000 lbs. 
weight. Sylla, indeed, caused to be carried in his triumphal pro- 
cession, 15,000 lbs. weight of gold, but up to the time that Pliny 
wrote, there never was that abundance of gold in Rome as could 
have supplied any considerable portion of those millions which we 
have seen India was pouring forth into other countries for a thousand 
years before the Christian era. Had vast sums been transmitted from 
Europe to India in gold, it is certain that there would have been 
continual discoveries of European gold coin in Hindustan. A few 
coins have, indeed, been found, but, taken altogether, their value 
amounts to something very considerable. Thus, “in 1787, a peasant, 
who was ploughing near Nellir, found his plough stopped by some 
brickwork. On digging at the spot he discovered the remains of a 
small Hindu temple, and from beneath the masonry he took out 
a pot containing Roman coins and medals of the znd century A.D. 
These he sold as old gold ; and the larger number were melted 
down, but about thirty were saved from the fusing operation. They 
were all of the purest gold, and many of them quite fresh and 
beautiful. Some, however, were defaced and perforated, as if they 
had been worn as ornaments. Most of them were of the time of 
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Trajan, Adrian, and Faustina.” (See Murray’s “ Handbook’ of 
Madras,” p. 49). It is also true that within the last fifty years 
Venetian sequins could be purchased in the bazdrs of Western 
India, and were generally bought to be melted down and made 
into ornaments for women. But all these, and the Roman gold 
coins which have been found in India, would certainly not make up 
the sum of £100,000. But why resort to wild and unreasonable 
conjectures to account for the abundance of gold in India when 
there is the most irrefragable testimony as to the source from which 
it came? This source we shall now proceed to point out. But first 
let us mention an Inscription which carries down to the t2th century 
A.D. proof of the vast quantities of gold existing in India.- This 
Inscription was round the base of the great Temple at Tanjur, and 
would, if written out in a straight line, extend perhaps the length ot 
a mile, and the translation would fill a thick quarto volume. This 
Inscription, written in an obsolete and difficult character, has been 
deciphered by the learned Dr. Burnell, and in a little pamphlet 
printed by him on the 12th November, 1877, and called “The 
Great Temple of Tanjore,” he thus speaks of it: “ Nearly all these 
inscriptions—there are only two or three of a later date—belong to 
the reign of Vira-Céla, or from 1064 A.D. to 1114. During the 
reign of his father, Raja-raja, the Cola power recovered from the 
defeats it had suffered from the kings of the Deccan, and, beginning 
with a conquest of the Telugu sea-coast, it soon became an object 
of alarm to the kings of the North. Five of these formed a con- 
federacy and were defeated. The Cdlas then conquered not only 
the whole of the Deccan, but invaded Bengal and: Oude, and 
reduced the kingdom of Ceylon to a miserable state. The whole of 
India, which in the 11th century remained: subject to Hindoo kings, 
then became subject to Vira-Céla, and he was, beyond doubt, the 
greatest Hindoo king known to history. As these inscriptions state, 
he did not spare the kings he conquered, and the enormous plunder 
which he gained became the chief means of building: and endowing 
the great temples of the South. - But his conquests eest the Hindoos 
a heavy price in the end ; his kingdom soon fell to pieces, and by 
the middle of the next century it had become so insignificant that 
the Singhalese, who had already shaken off the Cola yoke, invaded 
the Tamil country. The vanquished and plundered Hindoo 
kingdoms of the Deccan and the North fell an easy prey to the 
advancing Muhammadans, and in 1310 they conquered the whole 
Tamil country, and established a Muhammadan dynasty at Madura, 
which lasted for about sixty years. Thus all the spoils of India 
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came into the hands of the Muhammadans almost in a day, and 
were taken to Delhi. The full importance in Indian history of 
Vira-Céla’s reign is only to be gathered from this inscription, but it 
contains other information also of great value. It proves, ¢.g., that 
in the 11th century gold was the most common precious metal in 
India, and stupendous quantities of it are mentioned here. Silver, 
on the other hand, is little mentioned, and it thus appears that the 
present state of things, which is exactly the reverse, was only 
brought about by the Portuguese in the 16th century. These 
inscriptions will also throw much light on the history and geography 
of India in the 11th century, of which we at present know so little 
and also on the constitution of the village communities, a subject 
that is now of deep interest to the students of customs and com- 
parative jurisprudence.” 

We must wait until the translation of this extraordinary Inscrip- 
tion is published to ascertain whether the “stupendous quantities of 
gold” of which it speaks are declared to have been taken from the 
mines which exist in the country then subject to the R4j4 who was 
the author of the Inscription. But even if no such mention should 
be found, there is the fact that the mines belonged to him, and that 
they were unquestionably being worked at the very time he caused 
the Inscription to be made. These mines are situated in the Wyndd 
country, at the distance of about 200 miles to the N.W. of Tanjuir. 
The first thing to be noted with regard to these mines is that they 
have been extensively worked from a very ancient time. In 1832 
Mr. Nicholson, an officer who was directed to make inquiries 
regarding them, reported that “the whole of the lower slopes of the 
Wyndad hill ranges were mined throughout.” It was subsequently 
ascertained (see the Madras Mail of June 17, 1875) that in the 
neighbourhood of Devala, in the same district, there was not a hillside 
to which water could be turned where the whole surface soil had not 
been washed away ; every stream had been diverted from its course, 
and the bottom washed out. Every reef had been prospected, and 
the underlie, where easily got at, turned over. Mr. O. Pegler, a 
gentleman who had been sent to examine the mines, reported on 
November 22, 1877, that there appeared to be no limit of the extent 
of these workings both ancient and modern, and that he observed 
evidences in every direction both of mining on the reefs and 
washing on the hill slopes, generally beneath the western escarpment 
of the outcrop of the reefs. Mr. Pegler further mentions many 
places where he remarked traces of underground mining operations, 
and mostly carried out with skill and organised plan. In one place 
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he discovered a complete chain of pits extended on sets of triangles, 
comprising twenty-seven shafts in all, these workings being of some 
age, and no doubt of great ‘depth, though as all old shafts are apt to 
fill up, their real depths are necessarily a matter of pure speculation. 
From all this he came to the conclusion, that a sound system of 
mining was followed in those days, and that, considering the absence 
of science and the want of application of improved machinery, the 
intelligence of the miners of that date must have been very great, 
and could only have been arrived at by years and generations of 
application to mining pursuits. These ancient miners sank rows of 
triple shafts along the reefs, one shaft for drawing up material, 
another for the ingress and egress of miners, and a third for 
ventilation and unwatering, serving as a sump, and always deeper 
than the workings, and the workings were carried in honeycombed 
chambers to each side of the line of pits. Without doubt the 
ancient miners used underground fire to break up the lodes or reefs : 
the third shaft here played an important part in supplying the 
necessary air for combustion, and the sump allowed the water to 
settle so as not to interfere with the burning. This underground 
burning is practised now in Germany and other countries. In the 
Wyndd they evidently worked the chain of pits and line of operations 
up the slope so as to facilitate drainage and the ascension of smoke. 
After opening out sufficient ground they filled in the fuel, and 
lighting the fires, left the mines till combustion was completed, and 
they then found much of the reef broken up and easily removed. 
The pyrites contained in the veinstone would sustain combustion, 
and considerably tend to break up the stone. On securing the 
quartz at surface it was evidently spalled, that is, broken by the hand 
into small pieces, and the poor stone rejected, as is now done in 
Cornwall and elsewhere, and then again calcined in order to 
decompose the pyrites, and finally crushed, probably by means of 
large hard stones in cavities in stone bedding. It was then washed, 
and if mercury was procurable in these days, amalgamated with it. 
Evidently the inducement must have been great to have caused such 
extensive and well-organised works to be carried out. Now the 
antiquity of these workings is established in the first place by their 
skilful organisation, which could have been arrived at only after the 
experience of centuries, for there were no scientific books, no 
lectures, no School of Mines to instruct the workers of those days— 
nothing, in short, but the results of experience handed down by oral 
tradition to teach them. In the second place, the age of the workings 
is shown by their vast extent. 
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In many places numbers of funnelled depressions occur, which 
are evidently shafts which have crumbled in. In these places vast 
heaps of comminuted quartz fragments exist from the breaking up of 
the mine-stone. Along the beds of streams enormous quantities of 
broken quartz are found, brought evidently by the old miners to be 
washed. On one of the escarpments Mr. Minchin drove an adit, 
and cut into extensive old workings, and the reef whose outcrop did 
not show at the surface, here contained very massive auriferous 
pyrites. At the place called Bear and Korambar a gully has been 
removed away bodily by ancient miners, and Mr. Minchin uncovered 
numerous old workings on either side, and here fire has evidently 
been much used. At Richmond Mr. Paylen prospected to the west 
of the reef on low ground, and discovered a vast extent of com- 
minuted fragments of quartz, obtained by the underground working 
of ancient miners. Here he observed the system of washing, gutters 
being placed in stages and then flushed with water. The face of 
each stage was built up with stone of the locality, with granite, or 
other material. 

The descendants of the ancient miners are probably to be found 
in the Korambars, a tribe which inhabits part of the Nilgiri Hills and 
have spread into the Wyndd. They are a most intelligent set of men, 
and by their stature and countenance are shown to be far superior to the 
native Indians generally met with. They carry on mining operations to 
the present day, but having no longer the support of the Government 
to fall back upon, and to supply them with money in unfavourable 
seasons, do not work with the energy and success of ancient times. 
Still, they show much intelligence in their manner of working, which 
must’ have been inherited ; and there can be no doubt that their 
method of assaying ore, of burning before washing, and of sluicing, 
must have been handed down to them from distant times by their 
ancestors, generation after generation. If an individual Korambar 
should make a lucky find, the whole tribe will set to work on the reef 
until the whole of the rich stone is worked out. Thus a gang of 
Korambars in 1870 obtained between 2,000 and 3,000 rupees. As 
they have no machinery, a man cannot crush more than 1o or 12 Ibs. 
of stone a day, and will perhaps obtain not more than one or two pence 
from it, less than half he could gain as an ordinary labourer at other 
work. It may therefore be reasonably inferred that there is some 
hereditary instinct at work which induces them to work for an uncer- 
tain pittance, the double of which could be obtained with certainty 
by labour less arduous but also less congenial. These Korambars 
calcine the stone and then crush it in a hollow cavity of some hard 
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material, granite, for example, using as a pestle another stone or a piece 
of wood shod with iron. They then wash the crushed substance in a 
circular bowl slightly depressed in the centre, until all exceptajvery small 
residue, usually of pyrites and gold, is removed. Vanning motion is 
then applied, and the gold separates and is taken up with mercury, of 
which very little is used, never a superfluous quantity. The Korambar 
in the hand-washing of the pulverised stones gives the wooden bowl 
a rotary motion, and thus the lighter particles are carried up the 
sloping side and washed over the rim. The principle is identical with 
Bazin’s new washer, and it is only at the last moment, when but little 
residue is left, that the true vanning motion is resorted to. 

Now with regard to these operations of the Korambars, it must 
be remarked that in some points they display very considerable 
acumen. Thus it is only very lately that calcining the stone was 
thought of by Europeans, though it has been practised by the 
Korambars from time immemorial; and this clearly shows the 
length of time the tribe must have been employed in mining opera- 
tions. 

Here for a moment it may be permitted to digress in order to 
show the progress adopted in India for separating silver from gold in 
the time of Akbar. This process shows how carefully the subject of 
the refinement of metals had been studied. The process is described 
in the 8th ’Atin, at p. 25 of Blachmann’s translation, in which are a 
few errors, natural enough where the translator was not a metal- 
lurgist. It is said that “the composition of gold and silver is 
melted six times; three times with copper, and three times with 
sulphur. For every tolah of the alloy they take a mashah of copper, 
and 2 mashahs and 2 surkhs of sulphur. First they melt it with copper, 
and then with sulphur. If the alloy be of 100 tolahs weight, the 
100 mashahs of copper are employed as follows :—they first melt 50 
mashahs with it, and then twice again 25 mdshahs. The sulphur is 
used in similar proportions. After reducing the gold and silver to 
small bits, they mix it with 50 mdshahs of copper and melt it ina 
crucible. They have near at hand a vessel full of cold water, on 
the surface of which is laid a broomlike bundle of hay. Upon it 
they pour the melted metal, and prevent it, by stirring it with a 
stick, from forming into a mass. Then having again melted these 
bits, after mixing them with, not the remaining copper (as Blachmann 
translates it), but with half the other ingredient, that is the sulphur 
in a crucible (not as Blachmann has it), they set it to cool in the 
shade, but, and putting it in the fire, when it melts they take it off 
and set it to cool in the shade: and for every tolah of this mixture 
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2 mdshahs and 2 surkhs of sulphur are used, z¢., at the rate of (not 
one and one-half quarter ser,as Blachmann translates) but at gths of 
a ser per 100 tolahs. When it has been three times melted in this 
manner, there appears on the surface a whitish kind of ashes, which 
is silver (thus far Blachmann) that has been separated in this form. 
This is taken off and kept separate ; and its process shall hereafter 
be explained. When the mixture of gold and silver has thus been 
subjected to three fires for the copper and three for the sulphur, the 
solid part left is the gold. In the language of the Punjab this gold 
is called £ui/, whilst about Dihli it is termed pemjar. If the mixture 
contained much gold it generally turns out to be of 64 dén, but it is 
often only 5 and even 4. 

“ In order to refine this gold, one of the following methods must 
be used: Either they mix 50 tolahs of this with 400 tolahs of pure 
gold, and refine it by the Pa/on? process (ze. with salt), or else they 
use the A/oni (without salt) process. For the latter they make a 
mixture of two parts of wild cow-dung (dung of the wild cow) and 
one part of saltpetre. Having then cast the aforesaid /énjar into 
ingots, they make it into plates, none of which ought to be lighter 
than 14 tolah, but a little broader than those which they make in 
the Sw/oni process. Then having besmeared them with sesame oil, 
they do not strew the above mixture over them (as Blachmann trans- 
lates), but they cover them over with the mixture, giving them for 
every covering two gentle fires. This operation they repeat three or 
four times, and if they want the metal very pure, they repeat the 
process till it comes up to 9 dén.” 

The mistakes which are here noticed were thus discovered. Dr. 
Percy tried the process as described by that translator, and found it 
failed. Hethen mentioned the circumstance to Mirza Mahdi Khan, 
a young Indian gentleman who is studying mining in England, and 
has lately passed a brilliant examination and become an Associate. 
This gentleman pointed out the mistakes, and the process, being 
then tried afresh with these corrections, turned out successful. 

It only remains to mention that the process now adopted in 
England as the simplest and most economical, for there are five 
other ways, is as follows :—The alloy of gold and silver is dissolved 
in sulphuric acid contained in cast-iron vessels, by which process the 
gold is deposited in the form of a black powder. ‘This is allowed to 
settle, and the supernatant liquid is syphoned off. This solution, 
which is the silver dissolved in the acid as sulphate of silver, is 
diluted with water, and the silver is precipitated from it by means of 
metallic copper. ‘The silver in a metallic state, in the form of a 
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grey powder is then precipitated, the copper having replaced the 
silver. 
And now to recapitulate. It has been shown on the indisputable 
authority of Scripture that gold in such vast quantities as to be 
paralleled only by the produce of the Australian or American mines 
was brought to Judza during Solomon’s reign, that is 1,000 years 
before the Christian era, from some country reached by vessels 
descending the Red Sea, and which brought also from that country 
silver, elephants’ teeth, apes, peacocks, and almug trees, things which 
collectively were to be procured in India alone. That India was 
intended, is further shown by the word for “ peacock” being a Tamil 
word ; and by the great probability that the Jews translated almug, 
“coral,” from the resemblance of coral in colour to the red 
sandal-wood, which on other accounts is generally admitted to be the 
wood referred to It has been further shown from the Ramayana, 
the most ancient Hindti poem, that India about the time of Solomon 
abounded in gold. This abundance a few centuries later is confirmed 
by the distinct declaration of Herodotus that India, the twentieth 
satrapy of the Persian Empire, paid the largest tribute of all the 
countries subject to Persia, and paid it to the amount of upwards of 
a million annually in gold-dust. It has been next shown from the 
writings of Pliny the elder, whose “ Natural History” was published 
seventy-seven years after the Christian era, that India was believed 
at that period to possess both gold and silver mines. Further, 
numerous passages from Oriental writers have been cited, to show 
that from the 11th to the 13th century A.D. immense quantities of 
gold were collected by the Muhammadan armies from India, and 
especially from the Dakhan or southern portion of that country. 
The existence of gold in stupendous quantities in this part of India, 
in the 11th and 12th centuries, is further confirmed by an Inscrip- 
tion of prodigious length in one of the most sacred temples of the 
Hindus of contemporary date. Subsequent histories show that a vast 
amount of this gold was carried away by the Muslim conquerors to 
Dihli, and there is undoubted evidence to show that in the 18th 
century Nadir Shah seized on millions of that wealth—part gold and 
silver—and took it with him on his return to Persia. Lastly, there 
is the positive fact that gold-fields of vast extent still exist in the 
Wynad country, that is in the Western Ghats near the Malabar coast, 
in the very locality where Pliny and other classical writers had placed 
them (see Pliny, H. N., vi. 20, and Heeren, vol. iii., p. 365, note). 
Careful examinations, made by scientific persons deputed for that 
duty, prove that these gold mines have been worked for ages, and to 
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such an extent that “the whole surface of the land has been denuded 
of its gold by human action.” The coincidence of all these authori- 
ties in different ages can hardly fail to prove to demonstration’ that 
the mines in the Wyndd and the adjacent country were the chief 
source of this profusion of gold which existed in India, and especially 
in the southern part of that country. Some gold may, perhaps, have 
been obtained by commercial transactions, as from the Golden 
Chersonesus, which, according to Dionysius and the Periplus, was 
the most distant country east (see Vincent’s “Commerce of the 
Ancients,” vol. ii., p. 610). “ But Ptolemy has two provinces—one 
of gold and one of silver—before he arrived at the Chersonese ; and 
if his Kirrkadia be Arracan, these provinces must be on the western 
coast of Ava, above the Golden Chersonese of his arrangements. 
All this mention of gold would surely direct us to some conclusion 
from the general nature of the country; and it does seem very 
probable that both the wealth and ostentatious display of it in Ava, 
Pegu, and Siam, may well have given rise to the report which 
attributed so large a share of the precious metals to this great 
peninsula. The glory of Pegu and Siam has sunk under the ascen- 
dant of Ava ; but in all these Courts, the exhibition of gold in their 
temples, public buildings, galleys, habits and decorations of every 
kind, was, while they existed, the summit of Oriental pomp, as it 
continues in Ava to the present time ; and if we should decide to 
carry the silver metropolis of Jebaddoo to Sumatra, the splendour of 
Acheen, in its better days, would bear its proportion to the gold of 
Ava.” So writes Dean Vincent, and it is clear enough that he leaves 
it extremely uncertain where this Golden Chersonese really was. 
Moreover, granting that it may have been where he is inclined to 
place it ; and assuming that it was as productive of gold as is 
represented, there is not the slightest proof that any great amount of 
it was brought to India. As a matter of conjecture it may be said 
that commerce would bring some of its gold to the Coromandel 
coast, and gold may have been similarly brought from Ceylon and 
other countries, but the fact remains incontestable that the chief 
source of Indian gold was the mines in India itself, as shown by the 
extent to which the mines in Wyndd have been worked. If it is 
allowable to indulge in conjecture, it might be fairly supposed that 
the invasion of these provinces by Rima, King of Oudh, was not 
for the pretended purpose of getting back his abducted wife Sita, but 
to obtain the immense wealth in gold which was even then being 
produced from the mines of the Western Ghats. There is very good 
reason to believe that the city of Madura was founded three centuries 
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before the Christian era, and the temple of Chedambaram was pro- 
bably built about 471 A.p., and at both these places there were so 
many ancient legends about gold as would well beseem the localities 
adjoining gold-fields. Thus, at Madura there is the tank of the 
golden lilies, and there are the sixty-four miracles of Shiva, which are 
depicted over the walls of the temple, and are called the stories of 
the Golden Lingam. The first of these stories regards the erection 
of a golden shrine over this Lingam, gorgeous with precious stones, 
and containing eight figures of elephants, thirty-two of lions, and 
sixty-four of celestial messengers, ail of gold. In the forty-third story 
Shiva, or Pundaneshwar, as he is here called, presents the musician 
of the Pagoda with a thick plate of pure gold on which he might 
stand above the water that covered the floor of the Pagoda. In the 
solid rock which forms the side of what is called Sundara Pandya’s 
temple, it is said that that king made his flag fly in the golden 
mountain, and that he took from the Chola king his crown of pure 
gold and anointed himself in the Hall at Agirattali, surrounded with 
golden walls, and visited the god Nateshwar in the Kanaka Sabhd, 
or Hall of Gold. The Kanaka Sabha, or Hall of Gold, at Chedam- 
baram, is constantly mentioned in books and inscriptions, and the 
circumstance that three thousand high caste Brahmdns migrated to 
Chedambaram from Bengal about the time when the temple there 
was first erected leads naturally to the inference that they were 
attracted by the odour of wealth. These golden legends lead to the 
very plausible inference that the gold-fields of the South were well 
known in those ancient times, and they would hardly have been in- 
vented if there had not been a bruiting abroad of the rich harvest 
that was being gathered from those fields. 

But the question may now be asked, supposing all that has been 
said regarding these Indian gold-fields to be true, Cuz bono now, 
when they have been worked out with so much care that perhaps no 
more gold remains to be extracted? The answer to this question is 
at hand. There is evidence that 2,000 feet at least have been re- 
moved by time from the present land surface, and as that no doubt 
held upper lodes or reefs, and the higher position of present reefs, it 
may be expected that these reefs will continue in the present ground 
to great depth, and that parallel lodes exist more profoundly still. 
It must be remembered that when the rich surface finds in Australia 
failed, the true remunerative and lasting operations in quartz 
mining set in, and this now gives employment in Australia to 
thousands of workmen, and forms the most important industry of 
that colony. Owing to the absence of proper machinery, the miners 
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who have hitherto worked in the Wyndd country have left a vast 
amount of quartz untouched ; and though they have removed all the 
surface gold, and much of that which existed down to the depth of 
two hundred feet, they have in no case gone lower than that, and of 
course have left a vast store which lies below that point. Mr. R. 
Brough Smyth, who has had extensive experience in Australia, and 
is a most competent mining engineer, reported to the Government of 
Madras, under date the sth of November, 1878, that on the 17th of 
October gold was found in large quantities in a quartz vein about 
thirty chains S.E. from the Alpha Mill in Devdla, near an adit 
known as Wright’s Level. “The structure of the reef at the point 
where the ‘run’ of gold occurs is nearly N. and S., and the vein dips 
rather rapidly to the east. The average thickness of the vein is 
about four feet, and throughout a thickness is found of two feet or 
more. The stone is veined and seamed with sesquioxide of iron, 
derived mainly from the decomposition of pyrites. Fine gold is 
disseminated throughout the blocks of stone which have been taken 
out, and it occurs also in well-defined layers associated with the ores 
of iron. When the blocks are broken, jagged pieces of gold are 
seen, and thin leaf-like forms are found in some parts. The yields 
of gold from the stone obtained at this spot are as follows :—where 
no gold is visible, 11 dwts. 6 grs., upto 2 ozs. 16 dwts, 1°6 gr. per 
ton of 2,240 lbs. ; where a little gold is seen, 56 ozs. 13 dwts. 19°5 grs. 
per ton; and where gold is plainly visible in the stone, 204 ozs. 
11 dwts. 16°7 grs. At another place called the Cavern Reef, 
pyritous quartz was found which yielded 4 ozs. 19 dwts. 3 grs. per 
ton.” Mr. Brough Smyth adds :—“It may be regarded as certain 
that an area measuring twenty-five miles from east to west and 
thirteen miles from north to south—three hundred and twenty-five 
square miles—is intersected by quartz veins in this district (Devdla) 
alone. But beyond this district, and probably the whole way to the 
Nilgiri mountains, and in parts of those mountains, there is no doubt 
that auriferous quartz will be found. The prospecting, however, and 
careful examination of so large a tract necessarily takes time.” Mr. 
Brough Smyth, with praiseworthy caution, is for the present devoting 
all his energies to an exact study of the country. When that preli- 
minary study is finished, he will then be in a position to decide when 
the operation he has to direct shall commence. In the meantime, 
the latest report received from him is noticed in the Madras Weekly 
Mail of the 12th of April last. It appears that he was occupied 
during February in preparing a special report of the Alpha Mine and 
works. The Alpha Company had during the years 1875 and 1876 
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done some work, but had never obtained more encouraging results 
than 19 dwts. 22 grs. per ton. The machinery of the company was 
defective, and the engine never worked up to the power stated 
(15-horse power), and “‘ complete extraction was not effected in the 
pulveriser, or, as it might more properly be called, amalgamating 
pulveriser, for much float-gold and gold associated with sulphides, 
which ought to have been taken up by the mercury, passed away 
with the slime.” Hereafter better machinery will be employed, and, 
instead of fuel, which is liable to deterioration in such a climate as 
Wyndd, no doubt water-power, where practicable, will be used. 

After completing his report of the Alpha Mine and works, Mr. 
Brough Smyth surveyed the Richmond, Elizabeth, Downham, Provi- 
dent, Trevelyan, Dingley Dell, and Needle Rock properties. He 
also examined and delineated on the maps reefs and native workings 
on the Sandhurst and Glenrock estates. He found on the summit of 
a hill called Little Hudish Mount, north of the Glenrock banglé, 
many deep pits, perpendicular for some feet, and then continued 
downward to the underlie of the reef. These workings are traceable 
by deep excavations and adits quite to the base of the hill, where, in 
a swampy spot, heavy gold is said to have been found. On the 
Sandhurst estate is a large outcrop of quartz in the midst of native 
workings, which are a sufficient proof that gold will be found there. 
Gold has been found in a vein not far distant from the Devala bazar, 
and near the summit of a hill on the Elizabeth estate. Here, under 
Mr. Brough Smyth’s supervision, several pieces of quartz showing 
gold have been got from leaders which the natives have followed by 
making an adit about thirty feet in length. The native workings on 
the north-west face of the hill cover a very large area. Indeed, the 
workings are nearly continuous from Richmond to Glenrock, and in 
another direction from Richmond through Rosedale, St. Thomé, 
Caroline, Adeline, and Yellaman to Yellam-ballé or Parcheri Hill. 
In all these places, and in many more, there is a good prospect of a 
large return of gold in the operations which are on the point of being 
initiated. ‘The science and experience of such men as Mr. Brough 
Smyth cannot fail to discover fresh deposits of gold, even in places 
which have been already worked by the natives, and will assuredly 
also find virgin lodes and new gold-fields which have hitherto escaped 
notice. 

It is no idle surmise, then, but an assured inference ascertained 
by an accumulation of facts, that the mines which in former times 
enriched India with an unparalleled supply of gold will ere long pour 
forth a fresh supply. The result, it cannot be doubted, will be to 
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restore our great Empire in the East to that flourishing condition 
which seems of late to have been almost despaired of. And yet fair 
consideration will show that India even now cannot be regarded as 
poor. Acountry that can support a native army of 300,000 men and 
60,000 foreign soldiers, as well as thousands of Englishmen holding 
civil employments, and can remit to England thirteen millions at 
least—call it not by the invidious name of tribute, but as payment 
for succours—cannot be poor. But India, besides doing all this, 
supports in idleness millions of devotees, who, as the Arabic proverb 
says, glory in their poverty, but take very good care that the 
labouring classes shall provide them and their dancing girls with all 
the comforts and many of the luxuries of life. Under the potent 
influence of these men the shrines of the great temples, such as that 
of Madura, are continually being re-gilt, and their marble pavements 
renewed. What does it matter that a few millions of human beings, 
“ reduced to skeletons by starvation,” are strewing their parched-up 
fields? They perish, while the sacred monkeys and bulls of Banaras 
and Bidar, and a thousand other cities, are devouring all the grain 
and fruit of the surrounding country. The holy men of India will 
see without a murmur such an affliction as the late great famine in the 
Dakhan, but they would rise in tumult if one of those sacred pests 
that eat up the food, which should belong to man, were destroyed. 
The Prince, who by careful management, wisdom, and justice, has in 
many years amassed treasure, will dispose of it all in a day by 
weighing himself against gold and distributing it to a number of sleek 
and well-fed Brahmans, who have never earned a meal by a stroke of 
labour. Let us hope that if a new tide of wealth should flow in from 
that source from which an ocean of gold has in times past deluged 
India, it will be expended in really reproductive works, and that the 
long dreary reign of superstition will be followed by that of humanity 


and common sense. 
EDWARD B, EASTWICK. 





THE IMPROVVISATORE SGRICCI 
IN RELATION TO SHELLEY. 


HOMAS MEDWIN records in his “ Conversations of Lord 
Byron” (4to., 1824, p. 137) a talk on the subject of Im- 
provisation : “‘The greatest genius in that way that perhaps Italy 
ever produced,’ said Shelley, ‘is Sgricci.’ ‘There is a great deal of 
knack in these gentry,’ replied Lord Byron ; ‘their poetry is more 
mechanical than you suppose. More verses are written yearly in 
Italy than millions of money are circulated . . . But Sgricci! To 
extemporize a whole tragedy seems a miraculous gift. I heard him 
improvise a five-act play at Lucca, on the subject of the “ Iphigenia 
in Tauris,” and never was more interested. He put one of the 
finest speeches into the mouth of Iphigenia I ever heard. She 
compared her brother Orestes to the sole remaining pillar on which 
a temple hung tottering, in the act of ruin. The idea, it is true, is 
from Euripides, but he made it his own. I have never read his play 
since I was at school. I don’t know how Sgricci’s tragedies may 
appear in print, but his printed poetry is tame stuff. The inspiration 
of the émproviser is quite a separate talent: a consciousness of his 
own powers, his own elocution—the wondering and applauding 
audience—all conspire to give him confidence ; but the deity forsakes 
him when he coldly sits down to think. Sgricci is not only a fine 
poet, but a fine actor.’” 

It does not much matter whether the inconsistency of the 
“fine poet,” whom “the deity” so far forsakes when he sits down to 
think that his printed poetry is tame stuff, is to be put to the account 
of “ Lord Murray,” as Severn facetiously called Byron, or to that 
paragon of inaccuracy and inconsistency who noted his Lordship’s 
sayings at Pisa, and afterwards did his unconscious best to becloud the 
life of Shelley. ‘The point of the reminiscence is that Sgricci really 
impressed Byron as well as Shelley as a person of genius ; for our 
chronicler of conversations had neither the imagination nor the will 
to invent, of malice prepense, anything so bold. His inaccuracies 
and misstatements all resolve themselves into recombinations of ideas ; 


where a title or a date is concerned, it is deadly to trust him ; but for 
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so broad a fact as Byron’s opinion of Sgricci, we may confide in him 
to some extent. It needs no great stretch of faith to receive at once 
Medwin’s reminiscence and Byron’s own estimate of Sgricci’s 
“extemporary common-places on the bombardment of Algiers,” 
referred to in the historical notes to Canto IV. of “Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage.” 

In his “Life of Shelley,” Medwin records that Shelley was struck 
with the same passage in Sgricci’s “ Iphigenia.” “I remember,”-says 
the biographer (Vol. ii. p. 44), “ Shelley’s admiring greatly his com- 
paring Orestes to one high column, all that remained for the support 
of a house. Shelley said that ‘his appearance on the stage, his 
manner of acting, the intonations of his voice, varied to suit the 
characters he impersonated, had a magical effect, and that his 
Choruses, in the most intricate metres, were worthy of the Greeks.’ ” 
Even supposing Medwin to have somewhat mixed up, in his con- 
versation notes, what Byron said and what Shelley said, it still 
remains unlikely that Byron’s view of the dramatic improvisation was 
other than favourable. Perhaps we are even safe in accepting Medwin’s 
record that the Improwvisatore shortly after this occasion obtained a 
pension from the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, and died, still young, in 
1826 or 1827. That the occasion referred to above was the last on 
which he “appeared on the boards of a theatre,” however, we 
cannot, as will be seen, admit. 

As to Medwin, it is much to be regretted that one cannot hold 
him in more respect as a worker ; for we certainly owe him a good 
deal for the documents and data he has preserved in connection with 
Shelley’s works and life. That he was endowed with any remarkable 
talent is not to be gathered from any of his numerous books ; and it 
is quite possible that he may have appeared to others much as he did 
to Mrs. Shelley when she wrote the following letter, detailing, mainly, 
her impressions of one of Sgricci’s astonishing performances. It 
seems likely that Mrs. Shelley and Medwin never got on very well; 
for in after years he was as ready to find fault with her editorial work 
as she was with his. 


MRS. SHELLEY TO MISS CLAIRMONT, FLORENCE. 


Pisa, Jan. 18, 1821. 
Sunday night. 
My dear Claire,—I must now give you some account of my adventures since I 
last wrote—the Vicar of Wakefield, for many years, recorded no other migration 
than from the blue bed to the brown—mine is one of far greater importance, since it 
purposes to narrate a migration from Pisa to Lucca. Yet do not be terrified at 
my formal beginning, and fancy robbers, and broken roads, and overturned 
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coaches. No, I have no events to record, except a journey hence to Lucca—a 
day spent there, and my return. 

I mentioned that on Thursday Sgricci was to give an accademia, which I 
had little hope of attending. Tuesday and Wednesday came, and I had still less, 
for Shelley’s boils got worse, his face swelled dreadfully, and though not very ill, 
he was in no travelling condition. However, with his permission, I cooked up a 
party with Pacchiani, and Thursday evening, at 6 o'clock, I, Babe, Pacchiani, 
and Maria set out for Lucca. It had rained the whole day, and the day before 
besides, but it held up as we went, and we had a pleasant ride. It was 8 when 
we arrived,.and we hastened to the theatre. We entered the box of a friend of 
P{acchiani]’s. There was no Sgricci, but a bad orchestra, a screaming prima 
donna, and a worse basso, pouring forth mel[l]ifluous notes on an inattentive 
audience. The accademia was put off for the following night, and Pacchiani, who 
had already missed one lesson in that week, was obliged to return the next 
morning to Lucca [sic, but Qy. Pisa ?], and how could I stay and go alone ? 

Pacchiani introduced me at the theatre to a friend of his, called Giorgine, a 
mathematician and a man of talent, and very gentlemanly in his way. It would 
seem that this gentleman took compassion on me, and he came early the next 
morning with a message from one of the first ladies of Lucca, a friend of his, to 
offer me her box and company if I would stay. So I staid, and Pacchiani, to- 
my infinite relief, returned to Pisa. 

The Marchesa Eleonora Bernardini, who was thus polite to me, is thus described 
by Pacchiani: ‘‘E richissima, ma questa nulla, é la prima donna di Lucca ; buona 
come un angelo—ha pi genio che alcuna altra donna d’ Italia ; quando parla, é 
come un bel libro, e scrive lettere benissime, come la Viviani ; la stessa ha cosa, ma 
ha Il’ uso del mondo, e poi é richissima, ma questa nulla.” 

She is thus described by Sgricci : ‘‘E ricca assai, ma sicuro, questa é nulla per 
lei, perché spende quasi niente—la di lei erudizione é quella che nasce delle 
giornale. Lei é la pit gran’ politica in Italia—ogni sera alla sua conversazione 
legge con voce alta le gazzette, una dopo! altra, dal capo fin al ultimo ; ¢ dogmatica 
assai.” 

I have seen so little of her that I can’t decide between the two opinions, yet I 
will tell you what I think. I think that she is most exceedingly polite, easy 
mannered, and pleasing—a blue she certainly is ; from her remarks on Sgricci’s 
improvising, and her evident struggle to bring all things into her square and 
height, I should instantly decide that she had no genius, Her love of journals is 
probably true, since she sent me a couple to amuse me. Well, she sent to ask me 
when I would have her carriage, and sent her secretary to conduct me to see some 
pictures in the town, and in the evening came for me to take me to the theatre. 

We went late, and Sgricci had nearly finished his canzone. When it was over, 
somebody came to the box to call out our male attendant—un certo cavaliere (who 
had known L{ord] B[yron] at Rome, who had made him a Regalo of his works) — 
who presently returned to say that the Duchess of Lucca, who was present, had 
ordered S[gricci] to treat the subject of Ignez de Castro, and that he did not know 
the story. Ignez is not, as you said, the daughter of Count Julian. I knew 
nothing of the story, the Signora B. little, so we made out a story among us, 
which, by-the-by, is little like the Ignez of Camoens, as I have since found, 
though it may bear some affinity to the French tragedies on that subject. How- 
ever, while S[gricci] delivered the argument, I heard some one in the pit say, 
‘* Ha fallito nell’ istorica.” However unhistorical the argument of his tragedy 
might be, Sgricci acquitted himself to admiration in the conduct and passion and 
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poetry of his piece. As he went on he altered the argument, as it had been 
delivered to him, and wound up the tragedy with a scene both affecting and 
sublime. Peter of Arragon wished to marry his son Sancho to a princess of 
France, but Sancho obstinately refused, and neither his mother’s tears, his father’s 
menaces, curses, or entreaties could induce him to comply. In truth, he was 
already married to Ignez, and had two children. Pietro, irritated by his son’s 
opposition, cast him into prison, and then Ignez, to save her husband, comes for- 
ward and confesses that she is the obstacle which causes his disobedience. The 
Signora B. had said that the story was that this came to[o] late, for that Sancho 
had already been put to death by his father, who now put Ignez to death also. 
But Sgricci, as one inspired, became possessed of the truth as he continued to 
improvise, and leaving this false route, came upon that which was the real one 
without knowing it. Was he not inspired? While Ignez is trying to move the 
compassion of the king, Sancho, who had been freed by his mother, comes in 
wild and aghast. The king pretended to be moved by their prayers, said that he 
would sanctify their marriage, and takes Ignez and the two children under his 
care, giving orders for the ceremonial. The moment comes. Sancho arrives in 
confidence, and his bride is produced by his inexorable father—dead. It seems 
impossible that a tragedy represented by one man should in any way create illu- 
sion. Others complained of the want of it, yet when Pietro unveiled the dead 
Ignez, when Sancho died in despair on her body, it seemed to me as if it were all 
there, so truly and passionately did his words depict the scene he wished to represent. 
The Signora B. said it was ‘‘ una cosa mediocra ;” to me it appeared a miracle. 
Of course this lady was not quite silent during the whole time, and I lost much of 
the poetry, though nothing of the scenic effect of this exhibition. 

The next morning I returned early to Pisa, and found S[helley] a great deal 
better, though not well, and still tormented with boils. 

I like Pacchiani less and less ; there is no truth in him, but a love of wealth, 
and a love of boasting infinitely disgusting. It would require volumes to tell you all 
the proofs that occur daily of this disposition. What think you of his relating 
how when David, the divine David, first came out, how he, seeing that he failed 
in some points of melody, went to him and put him right, and how the applause 
of the Florentine audience crowned his instructions, and how the old David came 
to thank him! 

Emilia will perhaps relate to you the coin in which he intends to make her pay 
for his friendship;—so through her he is to gain favour and dinners from the English. 
When he talks of any one his first words are, ‘‘E ricco, ma questo é nullo, ma 
poi é richissimo.” And then his innumerable host of great acquaintances !—He 
would make one believe that he attracts the great, as a milk-pail does flies on a 
summer morning. Of Emilia I have seen little since I last wrote, but she was in 
much better spirits when I did see her than I had found her for a long time before. 
Sgricci is returned from Lucca, and will, I fancy, soon proceed to Florence. We 
want very much to cook up an accademia for him here, but we have no power. 
P{acchiani] says that he can—perhaps he will, we shall see. To me, I own, it isno 
slight delight to be a spectator (to use such a term) of the rich and continuous 
flow of his poetic extasies. I do believe them to be something divine. In a room 
he is amusing ; I believe him to be good. ‘Time will show if that be frankness, 
which now looks like it, for as I read the other day in Sophocles: ‘*‘ You may 
know whether a man be bad in a day, but length of time alone discovers virtue.” 
But on the theatre he is as a god. 

Well—good night, I will finish my letter to-morrow. I will keep back the 
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papers a few days, and then send them you, with a parcel of such books as we 
have, and thus, I think, it will not be dearer than the postage of the papers. 

(Monday morning). You see that you need not complain of want of letters 
from me, since I write quite enough in all conscience. I write generally of an 
evening after tea. You have no idea how earnestly we desire the transfer of 
Medwin to Florence. In plain Italian, he is a seccatura. He sits with us, and be 
one reading or writing, he insists upon interrupting one every moment to read all 
the fine things he either writes or reads. Besides writing poetry, he translates. 
He intends, he says, to translate all the fine passages of Dante, and has already 
[done ?] the canto concerning Ugolino. Now, not to say that he fills his verses 
with all possible commonplaces, he understands his author very imperfectly, and 
when he cannot make sense of the words that are, he puts in words of his own, 
and calls it a misprint, so sometimes falsifying the historical fact, always the sense, 
he produces something as like Dante as a rotten crab-apple is like a fine non- 
pareil. For instance, those lines of Dante—but I have not time or paper for 
examples. We have had a droll letter from Hogg, which I will send in the pro- 
mised parcel. We have heard from no one else, I think the Williams may stay 
a month here, since Medwin has taken lodgings for them, and then proceed to 
Florence. I hope he will go before, or at least when they come-—he will be much 
with them—for otherwise S[helley] does nothing but conjugate the verh seccare 
and twist and turn seccatura in all possible ways. He is commonplace personified. 
Yesterday it rained all the afternoon, after a c.c.Jy morning ; to-day is fine, with, I 
fancy, a little tramontana. I wish you could s¢ringere amicizia with Eliza ; but I 
fear the attempt is vain: at least you can do nothing more than you have done till 
she answers your letter. 

S[helley] is now somewhat better. Little Babe is welland merry. Do not send 
this long-retarded stove, for I fancy it would only be ready to be lighted the day 
of our departure from these disagreeable lodgings. 

I envy you the gallery. I do not know what you can envy in us, since now we 
are dryed beyond our usual dustiness. I do not think we shall come to Florence ; 
if we do, it will be only in the progress of a tour which I do not think we shall 
make. 

There is no news in the papers of any kind, so be patient during the fine days 
I hope we are to have, and before the next rainy weather comes I hope you will 
receive them. Pray write to Emilia. Pacchiani asked me for your name yester- 
day, since he is going, he says, to write to you. If he does, pray preserve the 
letter, for, as I believe, no one ever, ever saw even his handwriting. It would be 


a curiosity for a museum. 
Ever yours, 


MArY W. S. 


The references to Medwin are amusing, considering the manner 
in which he subsequently magnified his friendship with Shelley. It is 
probably a fair assumption that Shelley, whose letters to him are cer- 
tainly full of kindness and forbearance, treated his cousin with every 
consideration ; and that the unperceptive Medwin failed to discover 
himself to be de trop, and merely on sufferance. As Shelley revised the 
Ugolino passage from Dante referred to above, this letter of Mrs. 
Shelley’s has an additional value as fixing approximately the date at 
which the poet did that particular piece of work ; for he did enough 
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to the lines of Medwin’s rendering to give them a place among his 
own translations. 

It may perhaps be well to note in passing that Pacchiani, whose 
name occurs so frequently in the foregoing letter, is the reprobate 
known in Shelley literature as “il Professore,” to whose discredit 
tales abound. His chief, if not his only, claim upon posterity is, 
that he brought the Shelleys acquainted with La Contessina Emilia 
Viviani, and thus had a hand in preparing the way for what is pro- 
bably the most exalted strain of poetry produced in modern times— 
** Epipsychidion.” 

The man would seem to have succeeded in his endeavours to get 
up an “accademia” at Pisa ; at all events, it came about ; and it is 
to him that Mrs. Shelley refers in the opening of the following 
passage from a letter written to Miss Clairmont almost immediately 
after the last. The date at the head of the letter is “ Jan. 21, 1821.” 


MRS. SHELLEY TO MISS CLAIRMONT, FLORENCE. 


Upon the occasion of Sg[ric]ci’s Second Accademia he wished this latter to give 
him 200 tickets to distribute among the poor sc[hJolars, to fill the pit—(I have 
not the smallest portion of a doubt that he intended to sell them at a paul or } a 
paul a piece). S[gricci] refused to mendicare cosi ¢ Jodi: in consequence, this 
excellent friend did not attend his accademia yesterday night. We went, as you 
might suppose, and after much deliberation and consultation we agreed that the 
best way would be to give a sum at the door, as is the custom for the friends of 
the actor or poet to do, Accordingly we left 10 sequins, a small sum, but, as you 
know, as much as we could afford. Hardly had we entered our box, keeping our- 
selves for a while in the obscurest part of it, than we heard it announced in the 
pit that ‘‘ dei Inglesi hanno lasciarti (s#c) dieci zechini all’ uscio ”"—the words were 
repeated again and again. I sat in the greatest fear I ever felt. You could not 
have watched and doubted more the shaking posts of our carriage windows than 
I feared (not then knowing that P{acchiani] was not in the house) that he or 
others would find us out, and that the Scolari, ever in search of amusement and 
most riotous in Carnival time, should treat us to some of their sonorous approbation. 
But our Black Genius not being there, the sound of the zechini died away from 
the voice of man, and we heard no more. 

The subject of the tragedy was the Death of Hector. S[gricci] was in excel- 
lent zxspiration, his poetry was brilliant, flowing, and divine. A hymn to Mars, and 
another to Victory, were wonderfully spirited and striking. Achilles foretold to 
Hector that he (Achilles) was the master spirit who would destroy and vanquish him. 
Victory, he said, sits on the pummel of my sword, and the way is short from thence 
to the point.'’ The madness of Cassandra was exquisitely delineated—and her 
prophecies wondrous and torrent-like—they burst on the ear like the Cry Trojans 
ery—of Shakespear, and music, eloquence, and poetry combined in the wonderful 


* Shelley has written across his wife’s letter the Italian of this passage, pre- 
sumably the actual words of Sgricci— 
Il tuo { a - siedi sull’elsa della mia spada, 
E dall’ elsa al punto é picciol tratto. 
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effort of the imagination, or rather, shall I say, of the inspiration of some won- , 
drous deity. 

(24) I was interrupted last night' in my letter by the entrance of Prince 
Mauro. On the day before the Williams and Medwin (the latter to our infinite 
joy and good fortune, for he threatened us with his sec{c]a presenza at the theatre) 
went to Livorno, and yesterday S[helley) went to join them, so I was alone. 
Prince Mauro is a man much to my taste, gentlemanly, gay, and learned, and full 
of talent and enthusiasm for Greece—he gave me a Greek lesson and staid until 
8 o’clock. About half an hourafter Sgricci came and we had a téte-d-téte for two 
hours until Shelley’s return. I was extremely pleased with him—he talked with 
delight of the inspiration he had experienced the night before, which bore him out 
of himself and filled him, as they describe the Pythoness to have been filled, with 
divine and tumultuous emotions. Especially in the part where Cassandra pro- 
phesies, he was as overcome as she could'be, and he poured forth prophecy 
as if Apollo had also touched his lips with the oracular touch. He talked about 
many things, as you may guess, in that time—with a frankness and gentleness 
beyond what I have before seen in him, and which was the best and a conclusive 
answer to what has been said of his irregular life. 

Adieu. I will write to you soon again. Sgricci conveys this to you. Iam 
sorry he is going, yet in some sort glad, for Florence is better suited to him than 


Pisa. He talks of giving an accademia there in the Quaresima. 
Ever yours, 


When Mr. Garnett was preparing his “ Relics of Shelley” (1862), 
he found a poetic fragment in Mrs. Shelley’s writing, “ Orpheus” by 
name, which he put forth as the work of Shelley, relying upon the 
internal evidence of the composition, for no trace of it was found in 
Shelley’s note-books. The poem, though not characteristic through- 
out, could not reasonably be attributed to anyone else ; and, though 
somewhat thin in texture here and there, it is a notable and a beauti- 
ful relic. Mr. Garnett tells us that Mrs. Shelley “has written [pre- 
sumably on the manuscript of this fragment], in playful allusion to 
her toils as an amanuensis, ‘ Asfetto fin che il diluvio cala, ed allora 
cerco di posare argine alle sue parole;’ ‘I wait the descent of the 
flood, and then I endeavour to embank his words.’” On_ this 
circumstance, and on internal evidence, Mr. Garnett bases the 
conjecture that the poem was an attempt at improvisation; he 
tells us that “Shelley had several times heard Sgricci, the renowned 
improvvisatore, in the winter of 1820, and this may have inspired him 
with the idea of atiempting a similar feat ;” and it is further suggested 
that “‘ Orpheus” “may be a translation from the Italian.” The frag- 
ment, one hundred and twenty-four lines of blank verse, is, it will be 


' This indicates either that the date at the head of the letter was erroneously 
written as Fan. 21 instead of Yan. 23, or else that its composition was interrupted 
more than this once. 
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remembered, a dialogue between a single speaker and a “ chorus,” 
as if it were meant for a portion of some tragedy on the Greek 
model. We have seen that the Shelleys were greatly impressed with 
Sgricci’s powers, and that Mrs. Shelley on more than one occasion 
carried away a great deal of the performance in her mind, while the 
poet at one point seems to have supplied from memory a passage 
of the original improvisation. Thus the question suggests itself 
whether he may not have remembered a considerable portion of a 
tragedy of “ Orpheus and Eurydice,” improvised by Sgricci, and have, 
in his turn, rendered it into English in the same method. Mr. Gar- 
nett is assuredly right when he remarks that the ‘‘ Orpheus ” fragment 
“ hardly attains” Shelley’s “usual standard of thought ;” but when 
he adds, “or expression,” one is disposed to demur; for though the 
highest Shelley standard of expression is not kept up throughout, it 
is attained in passages. Some of the verses describing a group of 
cypresses, and again those depicting the trees and flowers grouped 
around the lyre-player, rank very high as descriptive verse, being full 
of the keenest feeling for the poetic attributes of the things described, 
and having a most noble and easy cadence. But where we get the 
true Shelley is in those passages which unveil his lyric sympathy with 
the Orphic soul, learning “in suffering what” it teaches “ in song ”:— 


Thus the tempestuous torrent of his grief 

Is clothed in sweetest sounds and varying words 
Of poesy. Unlike all human works, 

It never slackens, and through every change 
Wisdom and beauty and the power divine 

Of mighty poesy together dwell, 

Mingling in sweet accord. As I have seen 

A fierce south blast tear through the darkened sky, 
Driving along a rack of winged clouds, 

Which may not pause, but ever hurry on, 

As their wild shepherd wills them, while the stars, 
Twinkling and dim peep from between the plumes. 
Anon the sky is cleared, and the high dome 

Of serene Heaven, starred with fiery flowers, 
Shuts in the shaken earth ; or the still moon 
Swiftly, yct gracefully, begins her walk, 

Rising all bright behind the eastern hills. 

I talk of moon, and wind, and stars, and not 

Of song ; but would I echo his high song, 

Nature must lend me words ne’er used before, 

Or I must borrow from her perfect works, 

To picture forth his perfect attributes. 


Such lines as these only Shelley could afford to throw aside as 
fragments: they show him ata high level of lyric fervour, though, 
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had they been embodied in any finished work, they would doubtless 
have undergone much of that subtle revision that we know of by record 
only, and never by any traces of it in the final result. Adopting the 
theory of an improvised rendering of some passage from one of Sgricci’s 
accademia tragedies, it would be evident that, so long as the thought 
in “Orpheus ” remains unnoteworthy and the verse on the lower level of 
impulse, the poet was performing the mechanical part of his task of 
recollection ; but that, in the higher passages, he had fired up into 
his own supreme individuality, and almost, if not wholly, forgotten 
Sgricci. Of Shelley’s own world of work it is truly to be said that, 
“unlike all human works, it never slackens,” and only on some such 
supposition as Mr. Garnett’s could we receive this poem, which it is 
none the less impossible to reject. The world has nearly forgotten 
the once so celebrated Sgricci ; but if he really entered into the 
“chain of causation ” which terminated in the passage of noble verse 
just quoted, he is certainly worthy of a place in the grateful regards 
of all lovers of. English poetry ; and we may congratulate ourselves 
on the good hap that gave so admirable a letter-writer as Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley the opportunity of setting down for us her vivid 
recollections of some of his performances, 
H. BUXTON FORMAN. 
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TABLE TALK. 


T is only a few of the people who talk glibly enough of the works 
of Dickens and Thackeray who have read the whole of them. 
Quite apart from the question of their general relative merit, it is 
curious how very much more unequal is the latter than the former ; 
how much oftener, that is, he is inferior to himself. It is not only 
that the author of “ Vanity Fair” also wrote “Catherine,” but he 
wrote a number of other things even less worthy of his genius, and 
which might have been written by almost any lively young writer. In 
Dickens’s case, on the other hand, though some things he wrote were 
much better than others, one could hardly say that anyone else could 
have written any one of them, with a single exception. This exception 
is his “Strange Gentleman,” a little farce produced at the St. James’s 
Theatre in 1836. As he was then but twenty-five years of age, it 
would be a most ungrateful task to criticise such a production; but 
the wonder is that—since, young as he was, he had already published 
“ Sketches by Boz”—he could yet have penned so feeble a play. It is 
true, however, that he may have written the play before the Sketches, 
and that the success of the latter may have induced him to put the 
former on the stage. I know of no dramatic production so dull, 
except Charles Lamb’s “ Mr. H.,” which indeed might well run in 
couples with it. Of plot there is absolutely none, and only once or 
twice does the ’prentice hand suggest the coming master. 

There is a touch of fun, however, in the description of the fulness 
of the coach as it drives up to the inn door, “four inside, five out, 
and the guard blowing the key-bugle in the fore-boot for fear the 
informer should see that they had got one over their number.” 
When the landlady asks the waiter what is the relationship between 
the new arrivals, “ Can’t be husband and wife, mum, because I saw 
the gentleman kiss one of the ladies.” And, again, there is real 
humour in the scene where the Strange Gentleman attempts to bribe 
the Boots : 

STRANGE G. ‘I think I comprehend your meaning. You insinuate that 
you could be secret (putting his hand in his pocket) if you had five shillings, for 
instance—isn’t that it, Boots ?” 
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Tom. ‘‘That’s the line o’ argument I should take up. But that ain’t exactly 
my meaning. A secret’s a thing as is always rising to one’s lips. It requires an 
astonishing weight to keep one down, I don’t think I could keep one snug— 
regular snug, you know—if it had a less weight a-top of it than ten shillings.” 


The chief interest of this little play, however—to which, as far 
as I know, the public attention has never been drawn—is that it 
undoubtedly contains the original sketch of Sam Weller. 

Here is the immortal Sam (under the name of Tom Sparks) 
going round for the boots in the morning, just as he was afterwards 
to do at the famous inn in the Borough. Even the peculiarity ot 
language is, it will be seen, identical. . 

Tom. ‘‘I may as well go my rounds and glean for the deputy. (Pudls 
out a piece of chalk from his pocket and takes up boots from No. 23.) Twenty-three. 
You wants new soleing, No. 23. (Goes to No. 24 and takes up boots and looks 
at them.) Hallo! here’s a dust; and there’s been a piece put in at the corner. 
I must let my missis know. The bill’s always doubtful when there’s any mend- 
ing. (Goes to No. 21 and takes up boots.) French calf, Wellingtons. All right 
here. These here French calfs always comes it strong—light wines and all that 
’ere. (Looking round.) Very happy to see there ain’t no highlows—they never 
drink nothing but gin and water. Them and the cloth boots is the worst 
customers an inn has. The cloth boots is always abstemious, only drinks sherry 
wine and water, and never eats no suppers.” 


This idea of there being “ nothing like leather” for an indication of 
the characters of its wearers seems to me very happy in Tom’s mouth, 
and exceedingly characteristic of Dickens. But the chief interest of 
the matter lies, as I have said, in this being evidently the outline 
drawing of the portrait of Sam Weller. 


T isananswertc the outcry concerning Rabelais, and to the kind 

of persecution to which his works have been subjected, that a 
Rabelais Club has during the last month been founded in London. 
It is intended, I believe, to have affiliated clubs in Paris, Boston, and 
other intellectual centres, and the fact that M. Edmond About, Mr. 
Bret Harte, Mr. Leland (Hans Breitmann), and Mr. Henry James 
are among the members will probably render such an extension easy. 
I will not describe the “inaugural ” proceedings, nor will I give the 
name of anyone, except Sylvanus Urban, who took part in them, or 
who belongs to the club. I may without indiscretion, however, state 
that many of the; best-known English poets, novelists, and essayists 
are already enrolled, and that it is proposed to add to their number 
by a process of invitation instead of the form of candidature ordinarily 
employed in clubs. The great Rabelaisian motto, Fays ce gue 
vouldras, having received uncomfortable associations from its adop- 
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tion, without justification, by a society that has not left behind it the 
most pleasantly odorous of reputations, the club has taken as 
device the legend Sursum corda. Its purposes are not purely social 
nor recreative, though sociability and recreation form indispensable 
portions of a Rabelaisian gathering. With these things will be 
combined an effort to spread a knowledge of the significance of 
Pantagruelism by the collection of a library of Rabelaisian literature, 
and by the publication of reports and works by members of the 
society. A publication committee has already been formed. 


N an essay on Dramatic Reform to be found in last month’s 
number of a contemporary magazine, which seldom stoops to 
notice things dramatic, the rather startling theory is advanced, that to 
play the female characters of the great dramatist an actress must 
lead a life congenial to that of the being she represents. This serious 
promulgation of a theory which Dr. Johnson put forward in banter, in 

his well-known line— 

Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat, 


would move nothing more than derision, but for the fact that it is 
accompanied by reflections upon the character of a living actress 
such as I have never before seen in print. It is no part of my duty 
or pleasure to censure the work of others, and when I cannot praise 
I am ordinarily silent. I do not like to pass, however, without stern 
reprobation, a violation like this of all canons of taste and good 
feeling. The condemnation of the dead involved in the view 
expressed is less harmful. I am sorry, however, for the fame of poor 
Mrs. Yates, the first Cleopatra in Shakespeare’s “Antony and 
Cleopatra” concerning whom any record exists, and for that of Miss 
Glyn, its greatest living exponent ; while poor Mrs. Giffard, the 
original Lady Macbeth when the version of Shakespeare supplanted 
that of Davenant, must have had lurking in her mind unsuspected ten- 
dencies to murder, which were subsequently shared by Mrs. Siddons. 
There is small cause for surprise that no manager has dared to 
produce “Troilus and Cressida,” considering the character of the 
heroine; and the only marvel is that Shakespeare could have imagined 
a character, the assumption of which, according to these new canons, 
would involve a woman’s confession of impurity. What shall be 
said of Rachel, whose performance of Phédre ranks as her highest 
accomplishment ; what of Madame Ristori, who, not content with 
playing Lady Macbeth in Italian, has given it, in my own hearing, in 
English? Alas for Kitty Clive, matchless as Miss Prue, as Narcissa, 
as Millamant, and as Belinda! Alas for Mrs. Bracegirdle, whose 
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memory as Araminta and Cynthia has hitherto so pleasantly sur- 
vived! Alas for Mrs. Mountford and Mrs. Oldfield, for poor Nelly, 
who, in spite of a dying monarch’s injunction, was left to starve, for 
all of whom it has been pleasant to read in the delightful succession 
of critics and chroniclers from Pepys and Colley Cibber to Lamb, 
and for their French rivals, from Mdlle. Béjart or Mdlle. Champmeslé 
to poor Desclée, whose death was so recently and, as it appears, so 
ridiculously mourned. Their fame is undeserved, and to their other 
delinquencies must now be added the crime of having stolen a repu- 
tation to which they were not entitled. I will not mention the living 
actresses who are shown to be incapable or are held up to obloquy by 
this latest censor, nor will I even give the name of one other actress to 
whom other artists, in the essay under discussion, act as foils, and 
who is singled out to occupy a position in art so exceptional and 
isolated that the suggestion of it savours of insult. I can but hope 
thet this lady, to whom our stage owes much, may in her retirement 
remain in ignorance of the employment that has in the present 
case, and not only in the present case, been made of her name. 

























PROPOS of the premature death of poor William Jerrold 

Dixon, which has elicited singularly warm and numerous mani- 
festations of sorrow, a curious discussion has arisen as to whether men 
whose Christian names are softened into diminutives often make 
a name in letters. A writer in the Atheneum is of opinion that they 
do not, and is answered by Mr. Joseph Hatton. Now, it is true we 
do not think of Chaucer as Geff, as people still speak of poor 
Prowse, a man to whom full justice has never been done. We do 
not speak of Frank Bacon as of Frank Talfourd, nor do we hear of 
Jack Milton, Sandy Pope, Joe Addison, Tommy Hobbes, nor Johnny 
Locke. Still, in Scotland you may hear of Bobbie Burns, and there 
is something endearing in the name Dick Steele, which is still pre- 
served. I have heard, too, of Tom Moore and Tom Hood, and more 
rarely of Tom Campbell. It should be remembered, moreover, that 
Heywood (Tom Heywood) shows in famous lines that the leading 
dramatists of Shakespeare’s time were known by abbreviations. In 
the book of Dominations, lib. 4 of the Hierarchie of the Blessed 
Angels, he describes, in lines with which a few of my readers may 
be familiar, but which none will object to see again, how— 






























Greene, who had in both Academies! tane 
Degree of Master, yet could never gaine 
To be call’d more than Robin: who had he 
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Profest ought saue the Muse, Serv’d and been Free 

After a seuen yeares Prentiseship, might haue 

(With credit too) gone Robert to his graue. 

Marlo, renown’d for his rare art and wit, 

Could n’ere attaine beyond the name of Kit, 

Although his Hero and Leander did 

Merit addition rather. Famous Aid 

Was call’d but Zom, Tom Watson though he wrote 

Able to make A/ol/o's self to dote 

Vpon his Muse, for all that he could striue 

Yet neuer could to his full name arriue. 

Tom. Nash (in his time of no small esteeme) 

Could not a second syllable redeeme. 

Excellent Bewmont, in the foremost ranke 

Of the rar’st Wits, was neuer more than Franch. 

Mellifiuous Shake-speare, whose enchanting Quill 

Commanded Mirth or Passion, was but 7/7. 

And famous Johnson, though his learned Pen 

Be dipt in Caséaly, is still but Ben. 

Fletcher and Webster, of that learned packe 

None of the mean’st, yet neither was but /acke. 

Deckers but Tom, nor A/ay, nor Afiddleton, 

And hee’s now but Zacke Foord that once was John. 
It seems worth while to add to this list, which has before been more 
than once quoted, Heywood’s summing-up of the matter. I preserve 


still the quaint orthography of the original edition: 
Nor speake I this that any here exprest, 
Should thinke themselues lesse worthy than the rest, 
Whose names haue their full syllable and sound ; 
Or that Franck, Kit, or Iacke are the least wound 
Vnto their fame and merit. I for my part 
(Thinke others what they please) accept that heart 
Which courts my loue in most familiar phrase ; 
And that it takes not from my paines or praise. 
If any one to me so bluntly com, 
I hold he loues me best that calls me Tom. 


All that need be said on this point is that those men who have mixed 
most frequently with their friends in social gatherings have been— 
unless when, as in the case of Johnson, some special natural gifts 
rendered such an address unseemly—addressed in such familiar 
phrase. It is different with one of whom it could be said, as of 
Milton, that his 


Soul was like a star, and dwelt apart. 


Statesmen have sometimes incurred a diminution of name not 
always justified by intimacy on the part of those who employ it. 
Pam, Bobby Peel, Tom Macaulay, and Tom Duncombe are ex- 
pressions still heard, and profanity has occasionally gone to the limit 
of calling the present Prime Minister Ben Disraeli. 
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